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SCENARIO FOR LIFE 


by Robert G. North, S.J. 


Instituto Biblico, Rome 


[The persons, places, and events are actual. | 


1 


A LITTLE CHAPEL in the woods near Bonn in Rhineland, 1944. 
Franz, a stubby blond lad of 16, is one of a group consecrated as 
Knights in the “New Germany,” a Catholic Youth league. His flashing 
eyes, flying gestures, and square jaw make him natural leader of 
the group. 

As they come out of the woods onto the road, the Knights are met 
by another, much bigger, marching legion of boys, the Hitler Youth. 
The challenge: by what authority were they absent from the obligatory 
Nazi meeting? The Knights are arrested. 

The worried father appears in court. He must pay a fine of 200 RM 
($50) for Franz and his brother, for “repeated absences from the HY. 
and taking part in unauthorized youth meetings.” This is the second 
such fine he has had to pay. 


A home near the University park (Hofgarten) in Bonn. Franz is 
pecking away at a portable typewriter. He produces another in the 
series of pep-leaflets for his New Germany squad. 

The same portable typewriter in the hands of Franz’s older brother. 
who is taking it along with him to Munich, where he will study medi- 
cine. Franz eyes a larger typewriter in his father’s room, But he is 
forbidden to use it for the pep leaflets. Franz is disconsolate. 

The Nazi SS police have one of the leaflets. They investigate. A 
search squad pounds on the door. Franz’s father’s hair turns gray 
during the intensive search. They spend a long time comparing the 
leaflet with the big typewriter. They go away. 
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Bonn, 1946. Hitler is out. The New Germany Knights are legitimate. 
Franz is leader, not only in his school, but in the union of all the 
groups in Bonn and suburbs. 

At their meetings and hikes, Franz organizes carefully. The fun is 
planned and varied, and never drags. The other boys like it. Franz 
orders them around in military style: “You do this. You do that. 
Not Prussian. Just German. 

The boys don’t mind. If they didn’t like the way Franz ran things. 
they could choose somebody else; but if Franz is leader, they do 


what he says. 
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The railroad station. A young curate has noticed an increasing gang 
of tough-looking youngsters who live there—when theyre not out on 
the streets. Some are refugees driven from their homes by the Poles. 
Some can’t find their bombed-out parents. Others just ran away 
from home. 

The curate contacts friends who have a little money. He finds two 
vacant rooms, and invites the tough boys to come and live there. He 
locates an older youth to serve as guardian. The two find it hard to 
keep the lads amused enough to stay decent. 
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The guardian has heard about Franz and his New Germany knights. 
He proposes that they come over and have a meeting with his boys 
some evening. 

Franz is unwilling. His boys are good boys. They would be wrecked 
by such companionship. The guardian urges. He could try it just 
once, with a few of his boys. Franz agrees, plans carefully to make 
it a lively evening. 

6 

The four New Germany knights come into the wolves den. The 
wolves are friendly. To start things moving, Franz begins to tell them 
a story. It’s a swell story, his best. It never failed to make a hit with 
his group or any other group; his boys used to sit on the edge of their 
chairs and beg him to repeat it. He starts out. full of fire and charm. 

A big boy interrupts. “Dja bring any cigarettes for us?” Franz is 
crestfallen. He answers politely, and tries to go on with his story. 
“Hell, that’s a dumb story,” says the big boy. “That’s a sissy story,” 
says another. They all grumble. 

“Come on, fellows, give me a chance. You haven't heard it yet.” 
Franz is patient, but the wolves are disgusted, and snarl. Finally 
Franz says please. “Please, guys—please!” It makes no difference. 
Franz is utterly demoralized. Never before has he dealt with German 
boys who wouldn't string along when a fellow said, “Please.” 

Bravely he tries a new tack. They should sing. One of his own boys 
has his guitar along, and knows some fine marching songs. 

The wolves are willing to sing. But they like Hit Parade songs... 
or slimier. Another impasse. Franz is frustrated and heartsick. 

It was a dirty trick of the guardian to leave him completely on his 
own this first night, when he had never talked to this kind of boys 
before. Just to sit and gab with them never occurred to him. That 
just wasn’t the way their meetings went. 

He was defeated, but as courageous and resolute in defeat as in his 
many victories. He motions to his boys, and very politely they say 
good-by and leave. 

A few horse-laughs are heard as the door closes behind them. 
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The curate visits Franz in his home. He is to be changed to a parish 
in another town. The other boy, the guardian, cannot keep up his 
evenings with the railroad-station gang either. What is to become of 


them? Franz must try again. 


No. That he can’t do. With good boys of fine family (though they 
have no soles in their shoes in 1946 Germany) he can be a leader and 
do good for them. But with those boys he was just a terrible flop. 


The curate is desperate. Franz’s mother says he should make one 
more try. 
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_ Together the curate and Franz go to pay a visit to the Heim. Nothing 
is planned: no story, no songs. They just sit and talk. Rather low- 
brow. Franz is horrified when one of the jokes takes a bad turn. He 
looks to the curate for thunder from Olympus. But the curate suddenly 
seems not to have been following. 

Gradually Franz learns that sometimes you must just look away, or 
change the subject. 

They sing a few “hot” songs. The meeting breaks up. It hasn’t been 
so bad. 

Franz agrees to take the fellows on a hike through the woods the 
next Sunday. 
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On Sunday morning he goes to the Heim. The boys have had their 
breakfast. To Franz’s surprise they agree to come to Mass, and behave 
fairly well. 

After Mass they are rebellious. They are hungry. “But everyone is 
hungry now,” Franz reasons with them. No use. They’re getting into 
a bad humor. 

Franz brings them to his house, and persuades his mother to open 
the treasured jar of jelly. They eat and eat and eat. Only a show of the 
old military, Now March! can get them out. 

But now he is their Leader. They follow almost sensibly. 

He has armed himself with a package of cigarettes. In the woods 
he proposes a game. He picks the weaker boys for his side. If his 
side can get through the other side, by force or cleverness, they keep 
the cigarettes. 

Franz wins. But they divide up the cigarettes anyway. ‘That was fine. 

He knows a kind-hearted hunter in a lodge nearby, who has. often 
let the Knights group plunder his fruit trees. Maybe they can get his 
permission for a few apples and pears. These boys snort. “Hell, just 
take ’em. The trees are there, ain’t they?” He has a hard time holding 
them back until he goes in to talk to the man. 

The man welcomes his friend Franz royally. “Sure, bring your boys 
in.” But when they’re in... “Where did this bunch of bums come 
from?” Franz explains about the priest and the railroad station. The 
man is fine about it. This time he finds bread and cider, too, for them. 
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On the way back the boys ask Franz what he studies. Mostly physics. 
What’s that? About atoms and such. 

A new look of reverence creeps into their eyes. Can he tell them 
what’s what about the atom bomb? They are breathless as he explains 
about the molecules and the protons. None of his stories ever went over 
like this. He explains about the pistons in an auto, too. 
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When they get to the Heim, one boy mentions that their electricity 
is kaputt, and they have to use a candle at night. Franz is able to repair 
the electric circuit. 

He has arrived. 

Franz never again had to keep the gang contented by taking them to 
his mother’s or to the hunter’s for something to eat. 
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The boys go often with Franz. He gets along with them, better and 
better, though he is never as fully their leader as with his own boys. 

These boys like fist-fighting and football. Such sports were consid: 
ered rough and a little vulgar by the better German boys. Franz doesn’t 
attempt to master them. But he has nothing against them. 
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Franz risks bringing the boys to an entertainment evening of the 
New Germany Knights. They occupy the back rows, behind the par- 
ents and children of the good families. 

For a curtain-raiser, there is a fine lively band—a guitar, a flute or 
two. One Knight has some magic tricks. A few songs. Then a fine 
Marienspiel: a play, with make-up, costumes, scenery. Wonderfully 
noble. But (Franz looks anxiously along the back row) perhaps a 
little tame. 

On the contrary. The wolves were lambs. This they could go for. 
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At the Heim, a few days later, they’re singing the usual Schmalz. 
One suggests that they sing one of the Knights’ marching-songs instead. 
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The curate has succeeded in getting the German Catholic charities 
to defray the expenses of his Heim in Bonn. He makes a similar modest 
start elsewhere. 

Franz is getting near the date of his tough final exam. He spends 
the morning at school, the afternoon with the Knights, and the night 
at the Heim. That leaves exactly no time for study. But... he'll get by. 
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1948. Eringerfeld, near Paderborn. The seventeenth-century castle 
of the family of von Ketteler, the social-reformer Bishop of Mainz: it 
is hidden off in the woods far from towns and railroads, and is in a 
rather dumpy state. Today, it is the Jesuit novitiate. 

Franz, now 20, is there. He finds it rather lonesome after what he 
has been used to. But he is game. He feels this is the quickest way he 
can do most for that ever-increasing swarm of tough boys in the 
railroad stations. 

Sometimes he wonders. He had a good scientific background, and 
pressure is being brought to make a scholar out of him. 

Well-meaning friends point out that his hold on the boys was a lot 
stronger when he explained the mystery of the atom than when he gave 
them his mother’s jelly. His knowledge was strength, even though he 
couldn’t box. 

The decision will not be up to him anyway. Whichever turn it takes. 
the goal of Franz’s work is the boys in the railroad station. 


liste; ell 4 VOID Oe 
HUMANITY 


Pierre-Joseph Proudhon and Christianity 


by Francis J. Corley, S.J. 
ISO 


ROUDHON, as Canon Scantlebury 

remarks in his translator’s note to 
Pére de Lubac’s book,* is as little 
known in the English-speaking world 
as he is in France. But his kind is 
known. Proudhon is the epitome of 
the nineteenth-century man who, in- 
furiated with the injustices he saw 
everywhere around him and impatient 
of what he considered the Church’s 
tardy defence of the poor, threw 
churchmen, the Church and God over- 
board and set out to do the job him- 
self. He is a man who had fallen in 
love with man out of pity, and who, 
tormented by pity and his own infuri- 


ating economic frustration, rejected ' 


God and then sought him vainly in a 
thousand by-ways. “I have been think- 
ing of God,” he once wrote, “since I 
began to exist.” ! 


He was born, lived his life, and died 
in a revolutionary age. Revolution was 
in European soil and air during the 
nineteenth century, and it got into 
Proudhon’s blood early. His father 
was a somewhat improvident cooper of 
Besancon, where the child was born 
in 1809, when Napoleon was rising to 
the height of his power. Proudhon 
died in Paris in 1864, during the 


* THE UN-MARXIAN SOCIALIST: A 
Study of Proudhon. By Henri de Lubac, 
S.J., translated by R. E. Scantlebury. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1948. xvi, 304 pp. 
$3.50. 

LH. de Lubac, The Un-Marxian Socialist, 
{hereafter “L”), p. 106. 


reign of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Napoleon I was defeated while Proud- 
hon was still a boy, and Louis XVIII 
restored the Bourbon line as a consti- 
tutional, hereditary monarch. 


Self-Taught Scholar 


Proudhon studied and read _inces- 
santly, despite the handicaps which 
poverty placed upon him. Poverty fin- 
ally drove him from school, and he 
started work in 1827 as a printer and 
proof-reader. His leisure, however, was 
spent with books—theology, philoso- 
phy, the Classics, and Hebrew—even 
when he was compelled to travel to 
Switzerland and southern France in 
search of work. While at work in 
Switzerland he wrote a proud letter 
in which he predicted that he would 
be one of the great philosophers of the 
century, a peer of Gassendi, Descartes, 
Malebranche and Bacon in the seven- 
teenth and of Diderot, Montesquieu, 
Helvetius, Locke, Hume and Holbach 
in the eighteenth.2 And, at the time, 
he was little more than a printer’s 
devil in exile! 

His study and reading, which ranged 
widely with voracious indiscipline, his 
poverty and constant frustration (“TI 
constantly lacked the most essential 
books and did all my Latin studies 
without a dictionary.” “...sometimes 
lacking work, at others lacking 


2 Pietra. Haubtmann, “Actualité de Proud- 
hon,” Etudes, 249 (1946) 36. 
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bread...” “There are moments when 
I sink into abandonment beyond 
words.” )*, his associations with the 
oppressed workers of industrial France 
had embittered him against society and 
against religion. 


Within a few years his definitive in- 
terests were beginning to appear. He 
published an attack on private prop- 
erty and dedicated it to the staid and 
conservative academy of his native 
town. Youthful and arrogant, he at- 
tacked people, customs, institutions 
with violence and often with extraor- 
dinary perception:* 

... 1 have always felt my indignation rise 

up when I saw the hypocrisy, baseness, 

lies, ignorance and charlatanism of men, 
and I have wanted all this green bile to 
infiltrate my style. I want, above all, to 
be a man of my country: frank and loyal, 
but rational, mordant, caustic, a man 
who laughs and mocks, pitiless toward all 


the minus habentes who want to make 
believe.® 


Meets Revolutionaries 


His interests drew him increasingly 
toward the revolutionary groups that 
sprang up throughout France after the 
Bourbon restoration; while working 
in Lyons in 1843, for instance, his 
leisure was spent with the Wutuellistes 
and other worker organizations. He 
had, moreover, been learning a great 
deal about current German philosophy, 
especially the ideas of Kant, Hegel 
and Feuerbach. On his return to Paris 
during 1844, he met Karl Marx and 


3 DL. pp. 4, 6, n. 9. 


+ He saw very early, for instance, what 
would be the ultimate fate of Lamennais, 
for whom, despite the latter’s constant de- 
nunciation of social injustice, he had only 
scorn. (Deuxieme Mémoire sur la Prop- 
riété, ed, Riviere, p. 140). He was also one 
of the first men in France to note the 
growth of industrial monopoly after 1850. 
(E. Dolléans, Histoire du Mouvement 
ouvrier, 1, 23). 


5 Letter to M. Antoine Gauthier, May 2, 
1841, in Qwest-ce que la Propriété?, In- 
troduction, p. 13, 
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Karl Griin, the former his mentor in 
Hegel, the latter, in Feuerbach. 


Marx had been enthusiastic about 
Proudhon’s works on property andi 
praised them generously. In a cele- 
brated letter he invited Proudhon to 
join a small international group of 
socialists organized for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas and news of socialist 
activities.” This might be considered 
a distinct honor, because Proudhon 
seems to have been the only French- 
man invited to collaborate, but his 
acceptance was extremely cautious and 
hedged about with conditions. As a 
result Marx broke off the corres- 
pondence and later wrote a scornful 
reply to Proudhon’s Philosophie de la 
Misere.* 


By 1846, when he was 35 years of 
age, Proudhon’s ideas were fairly well 
formulated, although it would never 
be correct to say that he had reached 
a definitive social philosophy. He was 
always revising, always searching. 


In 1843 he published his: Création 
de ordre dans UVhumanité, the sub- 
title of which, Principes d’ organisation 
politique, gives a better idea of its 
contents. In this work Proudhon gives 
a statement of his ideas on religion as 


8 Pierre Haubtmann, Marx et Proudhon. 
Paris, 1947, pp. 57-73. 


7 Marx wrote in French his La Misére de 
la Philosophie, 1847, which not only ridi- 
culed Proudhon’s “bourgeois” predilec- 
tions, but presented some of the fruits of 
Marx’ readings in Ricardo. (John Spargo, 
Karl Marx: His Life and Work, New 
York 1910, pp. 91-93). Two years earlier, 
in The Holy Family, written against Bru 
Bauer and his family of critics, Marx had 
said “Proudhon not only writes for the 
benefit of the proletariats; he is himself 
a proletarian worker. His work [notably 
the essays on property] is a scientific mani- 
festo of the French proletariat.” After 
Proudhon’s refusal to work with Marx, he 
is “a petty bourgeois,” “a doctrinaire”; he 
“cannot understand the origin and history 
of the categories which he deifies.” (Misére. 
and letter to P. V. Annenkov, December. 
28, 1846, in Selected Works, 1, 372-377). 
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it affects society, his metaphysic, and 
his theory of political economy and 
history. 


Completes His Philosophy 


__ Three years later he completed the 
Systeme des contradictions économi- 
ques. The subtitle of this study, Phi- 
losophie de la Misére, was the inspira- 
tion for the title to Marx’ scathing 
criticism, La Misére de la philosophie. 
Fach later work—and Proudhon wrote 
ceaselessly—revised his ideas; in fact, 
he occasionally complained that peo- 
ple connected him with theories which 
he had long since abandoned. But in 
these two works he may be said to 
have presented the first fully formu- 
lated statement of his thought. 


By 1846, moreover, Proudhon was 
a well-known writer in France. His 
earlier works had shocked and alarmed 
conservatives, brought upon him court 
action (in which he was acquitted), 
and won the interest of radicals in 
several countries. The works on prop- 
erty had been translated into German 
and English.’ He was planning a 
newspaper to be published in Paris, 
called La Peuple. It did not appear 
until 1848, but in 1847 he began issu- 
ing its predecessor, Réprésentant du 
Peuple. 


An American traveler, Ik. Marvel 
(Donald George Mitchell) gives a 
portrait of him at about this time 
which represents accurately the man 
who said of himself, “I have won for 
myself the antipathy of everyone”®: 

Proudhon is a logical reasoner, of quick 

wit, and most keen satire. His articles 

remind one not unfrequently of the drol- 
lery of Rabelais. He is as low, and he is 
as pointed. 

He has been subjected to fines without 

number; his journal has been suspended, 

suppressed: and finally, he himself is im- 

prisoned. 


8 Arthur Désjardins, P.-J. Proudhon; sa vie, 
ses oeuvres, sa doctrine, Paris, 1896, 1, 58. 


9 Letter to his friend, Bergmann, June 4, 
1847, quoted in Désjardins, op. cit., 1, 83. 


He has a shuffling gait—a heavy German 
face, encircled by coarse, stiff whiskers, 
shaved well back on face and throat,—a 
huge mouth, turned up slightly at the 
corners, with a lurking humor; he wears 
enormous round-eyed spectacles, a seedy 
hat, coarse, ill-fitting clothes—in short, 
you would sooner suspect him of being a 
marchand d habits from the Temple, than 
the writer of such sharp, caustic para- 
graphs, as used to appear morning after 
morning, in the little penny journal of 
The Peuple.10 
He was a man of prodigious learn- 
ing, who could range through history, 
theology, philosophy, literature with 
extraordinary facility. Since, to a great 
extent he was self-taught, his learning 
was neither orderly nor complete, but 
he was widely read in the writers of 
his own time and nation and was ac- 
quainted with the writings of the past 
in French, Latin and Greek. His 
knowledge of the Fathers of the 
Church, for instance, was great, but 
much of it had been acquired from 
excerpts in the writings of theologians 
he read; with the Bible, on the other 
hand, he was intimately familiar. 
“Proudhon,” says Pere de Lubac, “is 
one of the greatest representatives of 
the Biblical tradition in French liter- 
ature,” 11 


His works are difficult to under- 
stand. They are, in the first place, 
both diffuse and incoherent. Appar- 
ently he never scrupled about a digres- 
sion which may have taken him far 
from the subject under discussion. 
Moreover, from his earliest writings 
he manifested a constant desire to im- 
press, to be shocking, to be discussed.!* 
This seems to have risen partly from 
a certain degree of literary exhibition- 
ism, more from impetuosity and lack 
of restraint. “There was a strain of 


10 Tk, Marvel [Donald George Mitchell], The 
Battle Summer, New York, 1852, p. 132- 
W333 

1 7, p. 126. 

12 Michael Augé-Laribé, Introduction to 
Qwest-ce que la Propriété ou Deuxiéme 
Mémoire sur la Propriété, in Oeuvres 
Completes, p. 3, (Hereafter cited as Prop- 
riété). 
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violence. of immoderation, of hot- 
headedness in this man. an element of 
passion over which he had no con- 
trol.’13 


He could be ironical, could indulge 
in caustic denunciation, ridicule, scorn ; 
but he never hated. His violence and 
ardor both sprang from an intense 
realization of injustice. from a fierce 
desire to change the social order in 
which so many suffered. Commenting 
upon a recent biography of Marx, Eu- 
gene Guerster-Steinhausen said of its 
author: 


Thus, he [Leopold Schwarzchild] cannot 
but recognize that the motivating force 
behind the discovery of the new economic 
“law” was not that burning aspiration for 
a better and juster society (which is so 
evident in the theories and utopias of a 
Fourier, a Proudhon, even of a Bakunin) 
but an all-consuming desire for the down- 
fall of existing society.14 


This intemperance not only led Proud- 
hon to exaggerated assertions. which 
were often misunderstood, but drove 
him to constantly new intellectual posi- 
tions. He rarely clung to ideas long, 
or rather, he was constantly transform- 
ing them as his thought changed under 
the impact of new influences. He was 
an eclectic—and a very independent 
eclectic—who not only chose what he 
approved from any source, but changed 
and adapted as he assimilated.!° 


This same intemperance is the source 
of his extreme fluidity. He confessed 
late in life that he had “labored hot- 
headly and with haste”; he defended 


18 DL. p. 23. 

14 Leopold Schwarzschild, The Red Prussian 
(Review), Thought, 22 (1947) 700. 

'9So greatly, for instance, does Proudhon 
revise Kant’s idea of the categories that 
Theodore Ruyssen says he must have read 
Kant superficially. (Introduction to Philos- 
ophie du Progrés, in Oeuvres Completes, 
p. 19). Pere de Lubac, on the contrary, 
says that Proudhon made a very free in- 
terpretation and adaptation of Kant, which 
applied his idea not only to criteriology 


but to metaphysics, as well. (L, pp.144- 
145). 
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himself, however, by reminding his ; 
readers that truth “has divers facets, , 
often it seems to contradict itself; that | 
is why we are more apt to distort it by » 
trying always to make ourselves con- - 
form to it rather than say just what! 
we think and what we see, every day’ 
and about every thing.” 1° “Dialee- - 
tics.” he said at another time, “go to) 
my head.” 


Devoted to Revolution 


Moreover, he was always a revolu-- 
tionary. This did not mean for him) 
that he was committed wholeheartedly / 
to the principles of *89 or to any of! 
the political changes which had fol-- 
lowed. He held aloof from the revolu- - 
tionary ideas of Marx, had no toler-- 
ance for violence in achieving the: 
ideals he sought (unlike Bakunin),, 
was not, in the proper sense, a social-- 
ist.17 Often, as Pére de Lubac ob-- 
serves, the word, “revolution,” has the» 
meaning of a single evolutionary move- - 
ment by which mankind draws toward | 
a regime of social justice.!% 


Nor was the revolution of which he: 
spoke a determinist progress. Unlike: 
Hegel, he did not believe that mankind} 
was progressing under the tutelage off 
destiny toward conformity with am 
Absolute Idea, nor did he agree with) 
Marx in asserting that material and! 
economic law was carrying man irre-- 
sistibly toward a classless and prop-- 
ertyless society. 


Rather, his revolution, as we shall! 
see later, must be the work of free, 
rational men, laboring by moral prin-: 
ciples in the light of sovereign justice: 
toward a dynamic, perilously-won and: 


16 J. p. 147, 

17 Marx always referred to Proudhon as ai 
bourgeois after 1846, e.g., Letter to Dr.: 
Kugelmann, October 9, 1866, in Selected! 
Works, 2, 612; to A. Bolte, November 23, 
1871, ibid., p. 616; especially the letter: 
to P. V. Annenkovy, already cited. Proud-! 
hon’s theory of property will be briefly: 
examined later. 


18 Lp. 169, 


erilously-maintained state of equi- 
oise. The important social ideal for 
im is equilibrium, reciprocity. There 
is no violence or restraint either in 
he social system toward whieh he is 
orking or in the means by which it 
s to be achieved. This is one of the 
inor paradoxes of Proudhon, that he, 
hose language is often so violent, is 
n his social ideals so pacific. 


Unfortunately, despite these irenic 
deals, he was an implacable enemy of 
he clergy, of the Church, and even, it 
ust be said, of God. Early in his life 
e had determined that the continu- 
ance of the clergy was incompatible 
with human dignity, with economics, 
with civil liberty.19 The Church would 
have to go because it had betrayed its 
ancient trust 9 and had allied itself 
with the exploiters of the people, be- 


MRE cD; [ds 


0 On several occasions Proudhon spoke with 
admiration of the Church: “I say that 
since for 9,000 years Religion has been the 
source, the form and the sanction of 
Justice, it deserves well of mankind; 
unless there is an obstinate breaking away 
on your [to Cardinal Mathieu] part, the 
Revolution will not refuse an alimony to 
this ancient Church.” “In my home I 
have seen my mother, my aunts, etc., 

reading the Bible and following the 
preacher of Nazareth, like the holy 
women; today the people no longer under- 
stand the Gospel and do not read it at 
all.” “If the Church had resolutely taken 
up the cause of Justice, she would always 
have been queen; the hearts of the peo- 
ple would have remained with her; she 
would have seen neither heretics nor 
atheists in her bosom.” (L. pp. 93, 98, 
94). Pére de Lubac says further: “We 
should like to be able to quote some of 
the pages glorifying the Church and her 
work in history.” p. 92. In the Second 
Memorial on Property he says, for in- 
stance: “M. Guizot refuses [to grant] 
to Christianity the glory of having alone 
abolished slavery.... The majority of 
titles of manumission begin with these 
words: ‘For the glory of God and the 
salvation of my soul.’ But there was no 
love of God or interest in the salvation 
of one’s soul until after the preaching of 
the Gospel.” (Propriété in Oeuvres Com- 
plétes, p. 67, note). 


cause it had subjected men’s minds 
and preached resignation instead of 
revolution. God would have to be 
driven from man’s universe because 
belief in Him and in His Providence 
induced supineness in the face of in- 
justice and resignation to conditions 
which should be changed. 


Rightly to understand Proudhon, 
however, we must have a more de- 
tailed understanding of his major 
ideas. 


Denounced Property 


His earliest writings were attacks 
upon the institution of property.?! 
Drawing an analogy from the ancient 
right of auwbaine, escheat, by which 
possessions reverted to the sovereign 
upon forfeiture or death intestate, 
Proudhon denounced all property as 
unjust. La propriete, cest le vol.?? 
Property is theft. For this, quite nat- 
urally, he was violently attacked and 
brought to court. 


His explanation, which was _ pre- 
sented clearly in the trial and gradu- 
ally in his writings, is more satisfac- 
tory. He distinguished between posses- 
sion and property, between the right 
of use and right of abuse (which had 
a special meaning for him). By the 
right of abuse, he meant the right to 


21 Owest-ce que la propriété? ou Recherches 
sur le principe du droit et du gouverne- 
ment, 1840; Owest-ce Que La Propriété, 
Deuxiéme Mémoire, 1841; Avertissement 
aux Propriétaires ou Lettre a M. Consid- 
érant, 1842. He returned to the question 
of property in all his works, notably, 
Proposition Relative a L’Impot sur le 
Revenue, 1848, and the posthumous 
Théorie de la Propriété. 


22'The expression occurs in the first of his 
pamphlets on property, Recherches sur 
le principle du droit et du gouvernement, 
1840. Of this expression, he said in his 
defence during the trial at Besancon, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1842: “Property is theft. And 
do you know what I conclude from that? 
I conclude that in order to abolish this 
form of theft it should be universalized.” 
Explications sur le Droit de Propriété, in 

Oeuvres Completes, p. 256. 
44.1 


exact interest, usury, rent. This he be- 
lieved to be totally unjust because it 
permitted and led to concentration of 
possessions which rendered it increas- 
ingly impossible for others to own any 
possessions: it was, in a word, the 
origin of the proletariat. 

As long as property remained per- 
sonal, to be exploited by one’s own 
effort, any gain from it was just. That 
was its natural purpose. When. how- 
ever, the right became “active and 
sovereign, that is to say, when the 
proprietor (Uusufruitier) “was able 
to convert his right of personal use of 
the thing into that of an exploiter by 
the work of his neighbor, then prop- 
erty changed its nature and the idea 
became complex.”°* Proudhon is say- 
ing in effect. that there is no practical 
difference between usury and_ other 
forms of rent which are derived from 
fruitful commodities, that rent for land 
is no different than rent for money. 
Both are unjust, and the unjust de- 
mand of rent constitutes the difference 
between simple possession, which gives 
the right to use, and property, which 
unjustly demands a right to exploit 
other persons: 

The proprietor is a man who, exclusive 

master, absolute sovereign of some instru- 

ment of production claims the right to 
enjoy the product of this instrument with- 
out himself doing any work.24 

This state of affairs was to be reme- 


23 Propiété. in Oeuvres Complétes, p. 132. 
Cf. L. pp. 175-177. On a similar passage 
in Le Droit au Travail, M. Joseph Gar- 
nier comments: “We wish to make only 
this remark that what M. Proudhon here 
calls by the name of property, is what is 
usually called usury, that is to say, the 
profit from capital, the interest on the 
sum representing this capital. In giving 
to words different meanings which vary 
according to the needs of his argument, 
the author succeeds in entertaining his 
reader.” Le Droit au Travail et le Droit 
de Propriété in Oeuvres Completes, p. 428, 
ni 

*' Tbid., p. 36, This statement is important 
because it is based upon the paramount 
significance given to work in the eco- 
nomic thought of Proudhon. 
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died by the gradual abolition of wha 
he called aubaine, that is, all form: 
of rent, hire, interest, competition 
etc..2> because the removal of these 
evils would reduce property to its jus 
status of possession. This transitiona 
stage he spoke of on many occasions 
The goal toward which society was te 
progress was less clear to him. 


Possession Not Property 


He certainly intended that posses 
sion should remain the right of al 
men. Material things were to be more 
perfectly divided and were not only 
to be at the disposition of all men a: 
individuals (Proudhon did not en 
visage total collective ownership, as dc 
socialists), but were to be the mair 
social and economic bulwark of the 
family. “The family and_ property 
march abreast, supporting each other 
neither of them having any meaning 
or worth except in the relation whiel 
unites them.”-® 


At the end of his first work on prop 
erty, he said: 


Individual possession is the condition o 
social life; 5,000 years of property shov 
this: that property is the suicide of soci 
ety. Possession is right; property is con 
trary to tight. Suppress property by pre 
serving possession; and by just this chang: 
in the principle, you change everythin; 
in the laws, government, economy, insti 
tutions. You drive evil from the earth.? 


But it was not entirely clear t 
Proudhon how this was to work out ir 
practice. He recognized this deficiency 
and promised at the end of the firs 
memoir and in the letter to Gauthier 
cited above, to handle these question: 


* Letter to M. Antoine Gauthier, May 2 
1841, announcing the publication of Pro 
priéte, quoted in Michel Augé-Laribé, In 
troduction to Propriété, pp. 14-15. 

“6 TL. p. 175, n. 35. Proudhon uses here th 
hated word “property,” (Cp. Henri di 
Lubac, Proudhon et le Christianisme 
Paris, 1945, p. 188, n. 3), but obvioush 
not as a prejorative, 

“7 From First Memoir, quoted in Désjardins 
op. cit., 2, 139, 


in the third memoir. Unfortunately 
the third memoir was devoted almost 
entirely to attacks upon earlier writ- 
ings, and the further details of his 
doctrine on this point were never fully 
elaborated. 


It was clear, however, trom his 
earliest writings that, in his mind, 
work is the sole title to income. The 
fourth chapter of his Création de 
[Ordre gives the longest and most 
orderly presentation of his ideas. 
“Work,” Proudhon defines as “intelli- 
gent action of man upon matter for 
the purpose of achieving a personal 
satisfaction.”°8 In the old regime (the 
regime of the Church and of capital- 
ism) work was looked upon as a pun- 
ishment: “...of all the animals man 
is the only one that works. The old 
religions looked upon this as a sign 
of heavenly malediction: in the primi- 
tive society, in fact, work was ex- 
pected to be as painful as it was 
productive. But the new science sees 
nothing in work except the glorious 
evidence of our immense superior- 
ay. 7°? 


Work Alone Remunerated 


We shall see later why Proudhon 
evolved this limited and erroneous 
opinion of the Church’s attitude to- 
ward work. Meantime we must examine 
briefly Proudhon’s theory of remuner- 
ation. Work is the sole title by which 
man acquires a right to the fruits of 
nature.?? All salary must be equal to 


28 Création de Ordre in Oeuvres Completes, 
. 296. 

29 Tbid., p. 298. Also De la Justice dans la 
Révolution et dans lFglise, “Troisiéme 
Etude, Les Biens” and “Sixiéme Etude, 
Le Travail,” 2, 1-158 and 3, 1-148. 

30This is similar to the doctrine of Marx, 
Capital, 1, chaps. 6, 7 and 10-12. See 
Rerum Novarum, n. 27; Quadragesimo 
Anno, 52, 53. Father Raymond J. Miller, 
C.Ss.R. (Forty Years After, Saint Paul, 
1948, 53, 1) briefly reports the contro- 
versy carried on in Germany shortly be- 
fore the publication of QA. See also: 
Nell-Breuning-Dempsey, Reorganization of 
Social Economy, Milwaukee, 1936, pp. 
118-122, 


the product, that is, to the time ex- 
pended on it. Work is the basic, in 
fact, the only means by which man 
can produce; hence all wealth comes 
from work. Moreover, by division of 
labor and cooperation, man can mul- 
tiply his production many-fold. Thus, 
it would take one man a very long 
time to make one watch, but many 
working together can multiply their 
efficiency enormously.*1 


Employers, he contended, have ex- 
ploited the labor of the proletariat by 
paying them only the wage equivalent 
to their individual effort and have kept 
for themselves all of the increment ris- 
ing from the tremendously increased 
efficiency of labor achieved by divi- 
sion. This is the greatest injustice 
connected with the development of cap- 
italist industry and must be changed. 


Injustice Provoked Attacks 


The tremendous problems of pov- 
erty and injustice precipitated by the 
growth of the industrial revolution 
were the occasion of Proudhon’s most 
violent attacks upon the Church and 
God. He believed that the Church, at 
least through its ministers in the vari- 
ous countries, was siding unjustly with 
owners of property and with the rising 
bourgeois class. He was most bitterly 
opposed to exhortations addressed to 
poor workers inviting them to be con- 
tent with their lot as something provi- 
dential, intended by God for their 
punishment and their salvation.** 

Because of this violence, even La- 
martine’s generally temperate language 
breaks out into invective when he 
speaks of Proudhon: 

Others were pleased to avenge their posi- 

tion by following the desperate doctrines 

31 Création de ’Ordre in Oeuvres Complétes, 
pp. 299-303. 

32 Obviously man must accept suffering which 
cannot be avoided or which is clearly sent 
by God; there will always be inequalities 
and suffering (RN, n. 18). But this does 
not require supineness; the whole pur- 
pose of the Church’s social teaching makes 
this evident. Cf. OA, n. 125. 
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of a great sophist. This sophist avowed 
his audacity. He aspired to the complete 
ruin of the thinking and political world. 
He was delighted with the ruins of the 
present, and the chaos of the future. He 
was the Nemesis of ancient societies. His 
name was M. Proudhon. But his ruinous 
philosophy was at least learned. All the 
genius that sophistry can have, he pos- 
sessed. He played with falsehoods and 
truths as the Greek children with their 
osselets.8% 


Pere de Lubac himself can best give 
us an understanding of the intellectual 
and economic “‘climate™’ in which 
Proudhon’s anger was kindled. Many 
middle-class owners. politicians, intel- 
lectuals used religion, and especially 
the doctrine of divine Providence, as 
an instrument to keep the dispossessed 
and underpaid proletariat in contented 
poverty: 


When, however, the middle classes were 
firmly set up in power with the July mon- 
archy, Property became the subject of 
their dithyrambs: and it was Property in 
particular which called upon Providence 
to consolidate its interests. The revolu- 
tionaries already in possession did not 
want others to dispossess them. Conser- 
vatives or progressivists, supporters of 
the “resistance” or of the “movement.” 
their worship of Property was equally 
ardent. 


Property then inspired a literature in a 
mystical vein, which today, at a century's 
distance, makes us smile, but which was 
calculated to stir the heart of a man en- 
amoured of justice. The old “divine right” 
of kings had given place to a divine right 
of property-owners. The alliance between 
throne and altar had been succeeded by 
“an alliance between the altar and the 
moneybags.” Property was unreservedly 
declared to be of “divine origin.” They 
said it was “a divine institution,” “a 
sacred mystery” whose “holy laws” were 
revered, The inequalities to which it gave 
rise were themselves sacred, they were all 
full of “providential advantages.” 


It mattered little that those who benefited 
had no inkling of it: “Men of property 
and of leisure, no, you have not inter- 
cepted God’s gifts: possibly you thought 
only of yourselves, but your personal in- 

83 A, de Lamartine, History of the French 
He of 1848. Boston, 1851, 1, 180- 
81. 
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terest itself has been the instrument of 
an infinitely foreseeing and wise proyi- 
dence.” This language, which justified all] 
selfishness and sanctioned, even sanctified. 
all abuses, was spoken by philosophers, 
economists and_ politicians. 


Thiers’ work, De la Propriété (On Prop- 
erty), a cheap edition of which at one 
franc was circtlated in 1848, marked the 
zenith of this style of writing. Undertak- 
ing to establish a basis for the right of 
property, Thiers bemoaned the fact that 
he was obliged “to prove something which 
formerly no one would have undertaken 
to demonstrate. out of respect for the 
human conscience”: that is more than 
a theologian would say before setting out 
the proofs for God’s existence. In Thiers 
eyes the rich man was naturally more 
sensitive than the poor one, who could 
have but elementary feelings: “Observa- 
tion of humian nature proves that he (the 
rich man) suffers more deeply, for his 
soul, drawn less to the surface by physi- 
cal sufferings. lies more within. ... The 
less one suffers in the body, the more one 
suffers in the heart.” O profound psy- 
chology! O sublime commentary on 
Blessed are the poor! Is that a consola- 
tion for the poor man, or an insult to his 
misery 734 


Pere de Lubac then quotes a short 
passage from Thiers’ work: 


Religion tells you: suffer, suffer in humil. 
ity, in patience, in hope, looking to the 
God who waits for you and who will 
reward you. Thus she turns all pain inte 
a short cut on the long journey which is 
to lead us to eternal felicity. That is why 
the powerful religion called Christianity 
exercises a continuous domination. ... The 
mind of man has had more than one dis 
pute with her about her dogmas, but none 
about her moral code. ... Christianity en 
dures...and all wise politicians, withou' 
judging her dogmas— which have onh 
one judge, the faith—want her to endure 
Speak to the people then as religion 
speaks to them...if you do not want t 
increase their suffering and change i 
into an ungodly rage.®° ’ 


Pamphlets of the time were black 
with references to Providence—‘“this 
cult of the ‘providential order,’ of the 
‘providential laws.” and of the ‘provi 
dential thought “’—Peére de Lubac call: 
it."% Such a man as Frederic Bastiat 


347, pp. 185-186. 
35 T, p. 187. 
86 LZ. p. 188. 


in infidel until a short time before his 
death, could speak of the “social 
mechanism,” that is, laissez-faire eco- 
lomics, which “shows forth the wis- 
Jom of God and tells his glory.” He 
vould say, “Let men work upon, ex- 
shange with, associate with, act and 
eact upon one another, since in any 
vase, by providential decrees, nothing 
van arise from their intelligent spon- 
aneity but order, harmony, progress, 
zood. the best, again the best ad 
nfinitum.” 7 


Catholic Writers Concur 


During the troubled times after the 
February revolution of 1848, even ex- 
sellent Catholics, alarmed at grow- 
ng violence and the threat of social- 
sm, used Providence and religion. in- 
stead of social justice, as a weapon for 
social and political peace. Louis Veuil- 
ot, good Catholic, but almost unbe- 
ievable conservative, wrote in his 
’Univers:°% “To live meagerly by 
means ofa precarious employment, 
hat is nothing: it is thus that the 
xreater part of humanity has lived and 
vill always live. God has made this 
aw, without which society would be 
mpossible. Man must therefore submit 
o it. Misery is the fatal and provi- 
fential lot of a part of humanity.” 
And a short time later: “Society needs 
slaves; this is the necessary price of 
sxistence. It is necessary that some 
men work hard and live wretchedly 
‘stingily, chichement, is the word he 
ised! ) .””40 

A Canon of Bayeux, writing in 
? Université Catholique, in September. 


7. p. 188 and n. 92. 

8 Commenting on an especially violent pas- 
sage in one of Proudhon’s notebooks, Pere 
de Lubac says: “At this’ time. Proudhon 
was reading L’Univers, which caused him 
to react violently.” L.p.87,n.79. 

9 July 7, 1848. Quoted in Ross William 
Collins, Catholicism and the Second 
French Republic, New York, 1923, p. 131. 

0 February 12, 1849. Quoted in Jean Leflon, 
“Monseigneur Affre, Homme de Caractére 
et Homme de ]’Eglise,’’ Etudes, 258 
(1948) 212-226, p. 222. 


1848, said: 


The present world is one which religion 
alone is able to heal. Allow it to handle 
the rich; it will cure them of egotism: 
it will develop in their hearts feelings of 
compassion and of generosity. Allow it 
to deal with the poor: it will cure them 
of license, of idleness, of debauchery; it 
will inspire in them the love of work, of 
order, of economy, Christian resignation. 
respect for property, loyalty, gratitude.41 


“Cure them of idleness, . . . inspire 
in them love of work . . . gratitude” 
at a time when even Montalembert. no 
enthusiastic friend of the poor, said. 
“We have two great problems to solve 
—the Constitution of the Republic of 
1846 and the relief of the worker 
classes”*? and at an earlier date had 
vigorously denounced in a famous ad- 
dress to Parliament the crime of those 
employers who worked children of 
seven or eight years as long as 15 
hours daily.4® 


Motives of Attack 


It was the dreadful economic and 
social condition of the workers, com- 
bined with what he thought the supine 
attitude of Catholics,44 which drove 


42 Collins, op. cit. p. 132, n. 1. 


42 FE. Hocedez, S.J., “Il y un Siecle: 1848,” 
Nouvelle Revue Theologique, 70 (1948) 
624-635, p. 625. 


43 Joseph Lecler, “Les Catholiques Liberaux 
et la Question Sociale en 1848,” Etudes. 
256 (1948) 145-165, p. 150. See also Jean 
Montreuil, Histoire du Mouvement Ouvriei 
en France, Paris, 1946, p. 121. For living 
conditions among workers, ibid., pp. 51- 
66: Edouard Dolléans, Histoire du Mouve- 
ment Ouvrier, Paris, 1947, 1, 13-31. 


44 Catholics had, nevertheless, spoken out 
against injustices. Montreuil (op. cit., p. 
51) says: “We must do justice to the 
Christian philanthropists: during the Res. 
toration and the July monarchy, they 
ceaselessly denounced this plague of in- 
dustrial societies, poverty.” Later on in 
this article we shall see the splendid 
effort made by a small group during the 
February revolution of 1848. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the Church was only slowly recovering 
from the heavy blows of the Revolution, 
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Proudhon to violent and often exag- 
gerated denunciations of French Cath- 
olics. There is a long, autobiographi- 
cal passage in Justice (which is a 
fierce, four-volume address to Cardinal 


Mathieu, archbishop of Besancon). 


45 


in which Proudhon eloquently pre- 
sents the motives for his social cru- 
sade. A biography by a certain M. 
Jacquot had insinuated that Proudhon 


‘was motivated by envy. To this Proud- 


hon replied: 


5 


This is not entirely exact. And if it hap- 
pens that your doctrine of inequality of 
goods has compelled you to prejudge the 
feelings and secret murmurings of the 
poor, I dare to say, Monseigneur, that 
experiencing poverty would teach you 
even more about it. Permit me, then, to 
instruct you precisely on what passes 
through the mind of a poor child, when, 
by chance he is able to reflect upon his 
poverty. 


that its very existence in France was 
threatened (by the education laws, if by 
nothing else), that social Catholicism was 
only beginning to adapt itself to this new 
and tremendous phenomenon of the in- 
dustrial revolution, that much social prop- 
aganda for the relief of workers was 
being carried on by French and German 
socialists, so that there was danger of 
compromising Catholic orthodoxy by seem- 
ing to approve of socialist ideas. See 
Georges Hourdin, “Naissance, Developpe- 
ment et Etat Present du Catholicisme 
Social,” in Le Catholicisme Social, Sem- 
aines Sociales de France, 1947, Lyon, 
1948, pp. 179-198; H. Lorin, “L’Orienta- 
tion Sociale de la Pensee Catholique au 
XIX Siecle,” Semaine Sociale de France, 
1910, Lyon, 1911, pp. 47-83; Henri Guit- 
ton, Le Catholicisme Social, Paris, 1945, 
pp. 14-18. 


A certain Jacquot had written a life of 
Proudhon and published it under the 
pseudonym, M. Eugene de Mirecourt, 
with an introductory letter from the Cardi- 
nal of Besancon, who had supplied the 
author with some material. The biography 
was a vicious and spiteful attack which 
Pére de Lubac calls “an incredibly scurvy 
production” (L. p. 89). Since the Cardi- 
nal’s letter appeared in the beginning, he 
was, apparently, sponsoring the shameful 
piece of work, so Proudhon addressed his 
furious reply to him, rather than to the 
nobody who wrote the book. 
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: 


I was born in the Catholic church, and i 
good part, I was educated by it. Th 
point of departure in my education, a 
regards the subject we are discussing, wa 
the distinction of classes—in other word 
— the unequal distribution of wealtk 
This is an unhealthy principle whos 
effects cause the loss of thousands o 
souls, and the Church ought to attac! 
it as the equal of idolatry or heresy. 


The first feeling aroused in me by th 
spectacle of my relative inferiority wa 
shame. I blushed at my poverty as thoug! 
it were a punishment. I realized in | 
vague way the truth of the old women’ 
saying, “Pauvreté n’est pas vice, mais pis 
poverty is not a vice; it’s worse.” It de 
bases us: it cheapens us until, little b 
little, it makes us worthy only of itsell 


Unable to endure this shame, I was soo. 
filled with indignation. At first this wa 
a noble ambition to raise myself by m 
work and my brains to the level of th 
lucky one. Is it not true that there i 
no passion which, employed moderatel: 
and properly, cannot become virtue? Bu 
a little calculation made it quite clea 
to me that I could never become rich s 
long as I remained a worker. Then m 
ambition was changed to anger, and m 
anger led me — you know whither — t 
search somewhat more successfully tha 
Rousseau did for the origin of inequalit 
in conditions and fortunes. 


Another young man might have becom 
a smuggler or a tax-collector; worse men 
the more sensual, might have becom 
thieves. I determined to study from th 
beginnings, piece by piece, this economi 
machine which the Church blesses ani 
which inevitably produces inequality, ac 
cording to J.-B. Say and Desult de Traey 


To know is to possess, I said to mysell 
because knowledge is wealth and capital 
With knowledge, I would get my share 
And I made a solemn promise to mysel 
that, if I acquired any knowledge, — 
would not be selfish about my discover 
ies: for to give is to possess anew. Tha 
is the ne plus ultra of possession. 


I began then by rejecting all belief i 
Christian morality and every kind of mo 
rality, taking for my rule the principle o 
recognizing as good and evil only wha 
my conscience, aided by my_ reason 
proved clearly to be so, seeking in my 
self—as Descartes did with metaphysic 
—the first principle of laws, the aliqui 
inconcussum on which I could build th 
building of my rights and duties. Mean 


time, I conformed myself in all my ac- 
tions to established customs without ac- 
cepting or rejecting any of them.46 


Story of Century 


This tragic story of lost faith could 
e repeated many times in the history 
f the century; indeed, it is “the great 
candal of the nineteenth century.” as 
ius XI says. What Proudhon asserts 
shout the loss of thousands of souls 
vas been repeated in modern times by 
he highest authority of Christendom. 
hus, in Divini Redemptoris, Pius XI 
leplores the tragic loss of “those im- 
nense multitudes of their brother- 
vorkmen who, because they were not 
inderstood or treated with the respect 
0 which they were entitled, in bitter- 
1ess have strayed far from God.”4* 
And earlier in the same encyclical he 


aid: 


If we would explain the blind acceptance 
of Communism by so many thousands of 
workmen, we must remember that the 
way had been prepared for it by the 
religious and moral destitution in which 
wage earners had been left by Liberal 
economics. Even on Sundays and _ holy- 
days, labor-shifts were given no time to 
attend to their essential religious duties.4§ 
No one thought of building churches 
within convenient distance of factories, 
nor of facilitating the work of the priest. 
_ On the contrary, laicism was actively and 
persistently promoted, with the result that 
we are now reaping the fruits of the 
errors so often denounced by Our Pred- 
ecessors and by Ourselves. It can sur- 
prise no one that the Communistic fallacy 
should be spreading in a world already 
to a large extent de-Christianized.*? _ 


Proudhon’s criticisms are in good 
veasure correct, yet there were move- 


) Justice in Oeuvres Completes, 2, 56-58. 

| Divini Redemptoris, n. 70. 

3 One of Proudhon’s earliest publications 
was an essay on a subject set by the 
Besancon academy, De Vutilite de la cele- 
bration du dimanche, Sunday observance 
and its usefulness. Of this book Pére de 
Lubac quotes an editor’s comment that 
in it “the whole work of Proudhon is out- 
lined.” Proudhon, himself, said after com- 
pleting it: “I can say that I have just 
crossed the Rubicon.” (ZL. p.6). 

Divini Redemptoris, n. 16. 


ments in France to which Proudhon 
was blind or which he completely mis- 
judged. The great founder of modern 
French Catholic liberalism, the unfor- 
tunate Lamennais, denounced the evils 
of industrial economy of his day al- 
most from the time of his conver- 
sion.°° His greatest contribution to 
French Catholicism was the stimulus 
he gave to intellectual life, a stimulus 
which led to establishment of the Ecole 
des Carmes by Archbishop Affre in 
1845.°! But his influence upon social 
thought and action is also great. 


Proudhon had little respect for him. 
especially after the condemnation in 
Singulari vos (1834), and ridiculed 
his philosophy in the terrible series of 
apostrophes modeled upon Paroles 
d’un Croyant, and blasphemously, upon 
the Apocalypse. Yet Proudhon should 
have seen—and actually he did®"— 


50 In 1824 he began a review, Le Mémorial 
Catholique, with Gerbet, Salinis, de Bon- 
ald, Rohrbacher, Lacordaire, Gueranger 
and others (F. Duine, La Mennais, Paris, 
1922, p. 168), and continued this cam- 
paign against the callous attitude of the 
bourgeois in Le Drapeau Blanc. L’ Avenir, 
under his leadership and the collaboration 
of de Coux, Lacordaire and Montalembert. 
had worked out a full program of social 
reform. 

51 Leflon, op. cit., p. 220. In his statement 
at the opening of the school Archbishop 
Affre said, in part: “There is need of 
theologians in the Church, but there is 
need also for some priests who are siriv- 
ing to grasp the secrets of profane science 
for the sake of their apostolate. As for 
us, we ardently desire this honor for the 
priesthood, and we hope that soon, after 
it has recouped its losses, it will be able 
to occupy an honorable place in learned 
societies and recover the crown which the 
tempest tore violently from its brow at 
the end of the last century.” Ibid. The 
Ecole des Carmes flourished until it fin- 
ally developed into the celebrated Institut 
Catholique. Archbishop Affre is the pre- 
late who was slain trying to intervene 
for the sake of peace in the July insur- 
rection, July 24, 1848. We shall see later 
what a disastrous effect the insurrection 
and the Archbishop’s death had upon the 
liberal Catholic movement. 

52 The denunciation occurs in De la Créa- 
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that Lamennais was genuinely and in- 
tensely interested in the welfare of the 
poor.?? 


Catholic Social Movement 


More important than Lamennais, 
however, was the group of Catholics 
who, at the time of the February 
[1848] revolution, began the spread 
of Catholic social thought. A number 
of these men, notably Lacordaire, Mon- 
talembert and l’Abbe Maret, had been 
followers of Lamennais.°* Although 
they parted with Lamennais after his 
condemnation, they remained faithful 
to his social ideals.°° 


It is impossible to give even the 
briefest history of the February revo- 
lution here, but some consideration of 
the men who founded L’Ere Nouvelle 
is necessary. Without it we cannot 


tion de Ordre in Oeuvres Completes, p. 
59. The apostrophe to Lamennais begins: 
“Ecris a Vabbé de Lamennais, démo- 
crate:” (italics inserted). 
°3 Waldemar Gurian, “Lamennais,” The Re- 
view of Politics, 9 (1947) 205-229, pp. 
206, 223-224. Gurian acknowledges the 
sense of unreality and utopianism which 
Proudhon ridiculed in Lamennais: “Lam- 
ennais’ fundamental attitude combines 
escape into a dream world of the future 
and after life with wild despair about the 
existing imperfect world...” p. 212. See 
A. de Lamartine, op. cit., 2, 130: “M. de 
Lamennais, formerly an apostle of Cathol- 
icism, had changed his faith and his part, 
for the part of an apostle of the destitute. 
His soul was melted by their misery. His 
style was hardened by their resentment. 
For twelve years he was the voice of their 
griefs, and sometimes the cry of their 
vengeance.” 
Lacordaire had made his break with 
Lamennais formal and public in his work, 
Considérations sur le systéme philosophi- 
que de M. de Lamennais, 1834. 


Mention, at least, should be made of the 
Vicomte de Villeneuve-Bargemont, whose 
research into pauperism and _ political 
economy is significant, but his recom- 
mendations, as Pére de Lubac remarks. 
were rather diffident ones, (p. 204, n. 22). 
However, see Sister Mary Ignatius Ring, 
S.N.D., Ph.D., Villeneuve-Bargemont: Pre- 
cursor of Modern Social Catholicism, Mil- 
waukee, 1935, 
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or 


justly evaluate Proudhon’s condemna- 
tion of the Church’s attitude toward 
the social movement in France. 


Frederic Ozanam, founder of the St. 
Vincent de Paul society, had long been 
interested in the welfare of the poor. 
Through the conferences of the Soei- 
ety. he had done tremendous good to 
help the working classes of Paris and 
other university cities of France. Late 
in 1847 he visited Rome and had an 
inspiring audience with Pope Pius IX. 
He was moved by the extraordinary 
popularity of the Pope’s liberal meas- 
ures in Italy and upon his return to 
France delivered an eloquent address 
to the Conference in which he used 
the now famous expression, “let us go 
over to the barbarians.” The address 
appeared in the Correspondant on 
February 10, 1848, less than two 
weeks before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution: 


It seemed to him that that former evolu- 
tion of Rome in the direction of the bar- 
barians was not without its analogy, and 
that today she should turn to the masses 
of the people “dear to the Church be- 
cause they are the multitude, the mullti- 
tude of souls who must be won and 
saved, because they represent poverty 
which God loves, and work which gen- 
erates energy.” He concludes on that 
point with courage: “Conquer repugnance 
and dislike and turn to democracy, to 
the mass of the people to whom we are 
unknown. Appeal to them not merely by 
sermons but by benefits. Help them, not 
with alms which humiliate, but with 
social and ameliorative measures, which 
will free and elevate them. Let us go over 
to the barbarians and follow Pius IX.” 


Ozanam and some of his friends 
had been members of a study group 
Cercle Catholique to which VAbbe 
Maret offered the proposal that they 
begin publication of a Catholic news: 
paper. Catholics, Abbe Maret said 
have been too preoccupied with the 
question of religious liberty. It is 


56 Monseignor Louis Baunard, Ozanam i 


his Correspondence, New York, n.d.. p 
254. 


ime that they interest themselves in 
roblems of the state and of the peo- 
le. He wrote at the time: 


Tn the eyes of the true statesman nothing 
should appear more important today than 
the conciliation of Catholicism with de- 
mocracy. Christian democracy! There is 
the future. There will be no stability, 
order or dignity without it.57 


Among the founders of L’Ere Nou- 
elle, which was established in re- 
sponse to Maret’s proposal, were La- 
sordaire, Maret, Ozanam, de Coux.°® 
In a prospectus, which appeared on 
March 1, 1848, to announce the forth- 
coming magazine, the group said: 


We behold with affliction the moral and 
bodily afflictions of so many of our 
brothers, who here below bear the heavi- 
est part of common toil, a part made 
more burdensome by the very develop- 
ment of industry and civilization. We do 
not believe these evils to be without 
remedy; and if patience is enjoined for 
everybody, charity combined with science 
can accomplish something to stop the 
scourge, if not to destroy it entirely.... 
We expect, we must expect, that the 
Republic will use its power towards the 
alleviation of the woes of the greatest 
number of its children.°9 


L’Ere Nouvelle had confidence®” in 
he Republic, which was soon. estab- 
lished under the inspiration of Lamar- 
ine, and often called upon this new 


Collins, op. cit., p. 91, n. 1. 

8 Lecler, op. cit., p. 153. De Coux “owed 
his conversion to Catholicism to the social 
implications which he saw in its doc- 
trines.” Collins, op. cit., p. 85. - 

Collins, op. cit., p. 86. 

© This attitude appeared constantly in its 
pages. In November, after the conservative 
reaction had set in, Foisset, who remained 
loyal to the Republic, wrote to Montalem- 
bert: “The Ere Nouvelle is republican. 
So much the better. I do not see frankly 
what religion stands to gain by establish- 
ing a general state of antagonism between 
Catholics and Republicans. There are in 
the ranks of the latter, as elsewhere, souls 
to be saved, and I should not wish that 
the idea of irreconcilable enmity between 
the Church and Democracy should make 
the return of those souls to God or the 
doing of justice by the Government to 
the Catholic cause, more difficult.” 
Quoted:in Baunard, op. cit., pp. 285-286. 


government to live up to its social 
responsibilities. Several of the collab- 
orators, among them Lacordaire, were 
members of the Constituent assembly, 
elected on April 9 by universal suf- 
frage,®? 


Republic Welcomed 


Catholics in general were favorably 
disposed to the Republic. Montalem- 
bert, who had gained great power dur- 
ing the last years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, threw his whole influence 
into strengthening the Catholic posi- 
tion, chiefly with a view to gaining 
liberty for the Church. A large part 
of the clergy, even those who had 
been most loyal Legitimists,®  ac- 
cepted the revolution as an improve- 
ment, and many of them blessed and 
planted trees of liberty throughout the 
country.®* As a result of their active 
cooperation, 14 of the 42 members of 
the clergy who stood for election to 
the Constitutional Assembly were 
chosen.®# 


It is not possible to give any ade- 


61 Among the political and social benefits 
granted by the Provisional government of 
Lamartine after the February [1848] 
revolution were universal adult suffrage, 
opening of the National Guard to all 
classes, guarantee of work for all (through 
the short-lived national workshops) and 
the Luxembourg commission on social re- 
form. The last two were ineffective and 
of doubtful sincerity. Lamartine, op. cit., 
IL, 17k ern BPAVO: 

62 The loyalty of clergy, both high and low, 
to the Bourbon line throughout the period 
of the July monarchy of Louis Philippe 
had divided them from the people. The 
hostility of the July monarchy to the 
Church, Louis Philippe’s highhandedness 
in seizing power, of course, contributed 
to the motives that turned both nobility 
and clergy from this regime. See the 
account of clerical sympathies and co- 
operation with the Duchess de Berry, 
mother of the Duke of Bourdeaux, the 
Bourbon heir, in Augustus J. Thebaud, 
S.J., Three-Quarters of a Century, Phila- 
delphia, 1912, esp. Ch. IX. 

63 Michael Derrick, “The Treasonable Clerks 
of 1848,” Dublin Review, No. 442 (1948) 
49-67, p. 54. 

64 Collins, op. cit., p. 122, n. 3. 
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quate account of the spirit of *48 here. 
It would be far too long and too re- 
mote from our purpose, but it can be 
summed up perhaps in a passage from 
a modern historian, Albert Guerard: 


It [the early months of 1848 in 
France] was a unique moment in history 
when meanness was discarded simply be- 
cause it was mean, and a man called to 
power with generosity as his only pro- 
gram. To this appeal there was at first 
a most gratifying response. Everywhere 
the people planted “trees of liberty,” and 
the clergy gave their blessing to these 
symbolical ceremonies. That idealistic 
character was lost all too soon; but for 
a few days it undeniably prevailed, the 
eloquence of Lamartine kept the mira- 
cle alive for several weeks... realistic 
historians minimize the spirit of ’Forty- 
eight because its triumph was so fleet- 
ing. It is not always the duration of a 
phenomenon that affects mankind, but 
its intensity. The glimpse of a fraternal 
commonwealth in the magic dawn of 
1848 was remembered in France for three 
generations.©9 


This spirit was shared ardently by 
most of the Ere Nouvelle group. La- 
cordaire, who was never a too con- 
vinced republican, was elected to the 
Constituent assembly, and was cheered 
enthusiastically by the crowds when 
he took his place, wearing his white 
Dominican habit, on the far left of the 
Assembly, a few seats behind the aged 
and soured Lamennais.°° 


Conservatism Revives 


But Catholics were to be shocked 
and their instinctive conservatism 
stirred by the troubles of May 15, 
when a mob, under the pretext of pre- 
senting a petition, invaded the Assem- 
bly and caused disturbances through- 
out Paris reminiscent of 1830. Lacord- 
aire’s feeble confidence in the new 
regime was badly shaken; throughout 
the whole disturbance he muttered to 
himself, over and over again: “La Re- 
publique est perdu!” On May 18 he 


°° Napoleon III, Cambridge, 1943, pp. 81-82. 

86 Lecler, op. cit, p. 153. Derrick, op. cit., 
p. 54, says he was carried into the As- 
sembly on the shoulders of the Paris 
.workers. 
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resigned from the Assembly and a 
short time later, from L’Ere Nou- 
velle.67 Count Armand de Melun, still 
loyal to the Republic, remarked, never- 
theless: “What can you do with a peo- 
ple who uses violence when they have 
been given universal suffrage?” 


The troubles of May 15 did serious 
harm to the republic, but the insur- 
rection of June 23-26, one of the 
bloodiest in French history, broke 
Catholic confidence almost completely. 
Fear of violence and of socialism, es- 
pecially after the tragic murder of 
Archbishop Affre.°° drove from their 


57 Lecler, op. cit., p. 153. 


68 [bid. Melun deserves much more attention 
than it is possible to give him here. He 
remained completely loyal to the new 
spirit, despite violent attacks in the con- 
servative reaction. Melun had founded a 
number of charitable associations, includ- 
ing one composed of wives of members 
of the government in °48. Characteristic 
of problems that confronted Catholic 
social innovators of the time is his ac- 
count of obstacles in the Committee for 
public assistance, set up in the Assembly 
in 1849, under the chairmanship of Bishop 
Parisis. He says, in part: “...the com- 
miitee, frightened by our defenders as 
well as by our assailants, adjourns in 
dismay at the evil it was on the point 
committing in doing something. ...”” Mem- 
oirs, Correspondant, quoted in Moon, The 
Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France, New York, 1921, p. 
46. His pamphlet, De Intervention de la 
Société pour prévenir et soulager la misére. 
(1849), advocated social legislation of 
many kinds. A summary of his social 
thought is given in Collins, op. cit., pp. 
100-105. 

Archbishop Affre was slain in a_ heroic 
attempt to stop the bloody fighting of the 
June Days. His last words were: “Que 
mon sang soit le dernier versé! May my 
blood be the last shed.” Along the way 
to the barricades the troops of the Na- 
tional Guard, composed largely of men 
recruited from the Parisian working- 
classes, presented their arms to him to be 
blessed. Leflon (op. cit., p. 225) relates 
an extraordinary antecedent of the pres- 
ent-day Mission de Paris. A young semi- 
narian, M. Ladreuille, told the Archbishop 
that he wished to discontinue his ecclesi- 
astical studies. The Archbishop approved 
of his decision but conceived an extraordi- 
nary plan. Ladreuille, before beginning 
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inds all thought of work for democ- 
cy and welfare of the poor that 
ould endanger their position. They 
ok refuge in conservatism, gained 
hat they could for the Church and 
y passively countenancing Bonaparte’s 
se to power, paved the way for the 
up detat of 1852 and the Commune. 


The pitiful break-down of Catholic 
olitical aspirations late in 1848, the 
ompromises with the Club Rue de 
oltiers group,” the feverish scram- 
le to save from the political wreck 
vhat they could for “Catholic inter- 
sts’ by alliances which ultimately 
lamaged the cause they cherished, the 
lesertion of liberal, social ideals are 
eminders of what has happened re- 
ently in France: 


Trying to swim in two waters, the MRP 
has been submerged in the ineffectual 
tradition of French parties under the 
Third Republic. To be successful, it 
would have had to choose once and for 
all—instead of perpetually oscillating be- 
tween left-right and right-left policies. 
One mistake derived from its belief that 
there are “Catholic interests” to protect. 
But in defending what it considered the 
highest interests of Catholics—the free- 
dom of Catholic schools — the MRP 
failed... 7 


The entire Ere Nouvelle group was 
rst deserted and then attacked by the 


ecclesiastical studies, had been a worker. 
Before releasing him, the Archbishop or- 
dained him a deacon with the commission 
that he go back to his own people, re- 
sume his work as an ostensible laymen, 
and carry on the apostolate among them. 
The young worker-deacon had the great 
privilege, on at least one occasion, of 
bringing a huge throng of workers to 
Notre Dame, where he addressed them in 
the pulpit where the great Lacordaire de- 
livered his conferences. It was Archbishop 
Affre, too, who opened the pulpit of 
Notre Dame to the famous Dominican 
after the preceding archbishop, de Quelen, 
had stopped the lectures in the College 
Stanislas which had brought Lacordaire 
his fame. 

Collins, op. cit., pp. 331-344. 

Claude Julien, “Christian Democracy in 
France?” Commonweal, 48 (October 1, 
1948) 593. 


overwhelming majority of Catholics. 
Montalembert began the attack with a 
series of letters in L’Ami de la Reli- 
gion; two other journals, L’Universite 
Catholique and L’Univers, quickly fol- 
lowed. The paper was denounced by 
name in L’Ami on March 31, 1849: 


There is in the Parisian press a paper 
which for several months has been 
astonishing and profoundly grieving the 
Church. This paper has won a deplor- 
able renown by the temerity of its doc- 
trines and the errors of political conduct 
into which it has allowed itself to be 
dragged. It is L’Ere Nouwvelle.7? 


Some members of the clergy dis- 
couraged reading of the paper, and 
one bishop, at least, forbade the pro- 
fessors in his seminary to read it. 
L’Ere Nouvelle was accused of approv- 
ing the murder of Count Rossi and 
the violent actions against Pius IX. 
The campaign continued until the orig- 
inal group of editors resigned on April 
5, 1849, and the editorial policy was 
revised. 


Proudhon Skeptical 


Proudhon was a witness of all these 
events. He lived through the stirring 
days of February, 1848, though he 
seems never to have shared the full 
enthusiasm of those who thought that 
a new age had dawned. In fact, he 
was skeptical from the beginning, even 
though he was elected to the Assembly 
in June, and opposed most government 
measures vigorously. His speech in the 
Assembly infuriated the delegates and 
alienated all but one member from his 
proposals. 


Three years later he was to admit 
that he had done everything possible 
to oppose a government which he con- 
sidered a bourgeois seizure of power 
from a people that was not yet ready 
for democracy, “démocratie cest deé- 


72 Quoted in Collins, op. cit., p. 135. My ac- 
count of the reaction is based upon Col- 
lins, ibid., pp. 130-144 and Moon, op. cit., 


pp. 52-58. 
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mopédie, i.e., education of the people: 


As for myself, I shall be frank. I have 
pushed with all my force toward political 
disorganization, not from any reyolution- 
ary impatience, nor love of vain celebrity, 
nor ambition, envy or hate, but from a 
realization of the inevitable reaction and, 
in any event, from the certitude that 
under a government with such assump- 
tions which it persisted in clinging to, 
democracy could achieve no good.“ 
(Italics inserted) 


He seems to have looked upon the 
Catholic resurrection in the first 
months after the February revolution 
only with scorn and skepticism. In his 
note-book for 1852 he wrote of “this 
loathsome priestly rabble which in “48 
gave its adherence to, and sang the 
praises of, the Republic, gave it its 
blessings and offered up Masses for 
one cae 


Proudhon’s mistrust of the Church 
was too profound to allow him to ac- 
knowledge the great change which the 
Revolution brought about and the slow 
evolution of social Catholicism from 
1824. For him, L’Univers and L’Ami 
de la Religion, rather than L’Ere Nou- 
velle, were the voice of French Cathol- 
icism. 


3 La Révolution sociale in Oeuvres Com- 
plétes, pp. 151-152. The expression, démo- 
cratie Cest démopédie, is from the same 
passage, p. 152. 

L., p. 87. Proudhon is extremely unjust. 
The first months of 1848 were a quite 
different thing from the sequel, and 
neither the priests of whom he speaks nor 
those who became fearful of L’Bre Nou- 
velle (except for the untruthful and un- 
just accusations brought against the mag- 
azine) were entirely to blame for the 
complete reaction. There must have been 
serious fear of a repetition of °93; “The 
blood of 1793 discoloured the republic of 
1848” (Lamartine, op. cit., 1, 223). It 
must be remembered, also, that the red 
flag was seriously proposed as the ensign 
of the new Republic (Lamartine, ibid., 1, 
213-215); that the Communist Manifesto, 
with its ominous opening sentence, “A 
spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre 
of Communism,” had appeared in the 
streets of Paris just a few days before 
the outbreak of the terrible Days of June. 
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Blinded to Change 


He could not see that Melun, Oza- 
nam, de Coux and Maret, to name only: 
a few, sought the same temporal ob-: 
jectives for the people as did he—if 
by totally different means. Both were 
in love with humanity: Ozanam andi 
his group, through an ardent charity 
which sought both immediate relief for 
the poor and ultimate political and eco- 
nomic democracy for all; Proudhon. 
with a vehement love that would lift 
men up from misery and enthrone 
them in the realm of justice. 


Tormented by his ambitions for 
man and the constant frustrations 
which his intellectual positions forced 
upon him, he wrestled constantly with 
himself, with society, with God. “God, 
soul, religion, eternal subjects of our 
ceaseless musings and of our most 
fatal straying, terrible problems, the 
solution to which, ever attempted, re- 
mains ever incomplete.’** He was as 
absorbed as was Dostoevski with “ces 
maudites questions ¢éternelles.”*8 “T 
have been thinking of God since I be- 
gan to exist!’ The tragedy was that 
his thought led him ultimately to 
imagine that God was unnecessary — 
indeed, that God was a handicap. What 
in another context Pere de Lubac says 
of Dostoevski, applies in part also to 
Proudhon: 


He proposes no system. He gives no solu: 
tion to the terrible problems which the 
ordering of social life poses for our cen- 
tury. This is, if you wish, a defect. But 
we must be able to recognize the signifi 
cance of even that fact. It is not true 
as |Dostoevski] seems occasionally to say. 
that man cannot organize the earth with. 
out God. What is true is that without 
God he can, in the last analysis, onl 
organize it against himself.77 (Italics in 
serted ) 


7 L. p. 291. 


‘8 Henri de Lubac, S.J., Catholicisme, Le: 
Aspects Sociaux du Dogme, Paris, 1947 
p. 316. 


‘7 Le Drame de L’Humanisme Athée, Paris 
1945, p. 10. 


This, Proudhon seems never to have 
realized. In his late years he lost some 
of the strong hopefulness that had 
made him write in 1844: “Mankind, at 
this moment when I am writing, is on 
the eve of acknowledging and assert- 
ing something which will amount for 
it to the old notion of the Divinity; 
and that no longer as of old by a 
spontaneous movement, but with reflec- 
tion and in virtue of an invincible 
dialectic.”78 He was less sure about 
man, more convinced that prolonged 
education was indispensable for the 
establishment of his new world. But 
he was no less certain that it would 
come: “The Social Revolution ad- 
vances more quickly than it seems!” 


In the introduction to his own book, 
Pere de Lubac points out to us some 
of the things we can learn from Proud- 
hon: 


My purpose then is, not to soften the im- 
pact of his most outrageous theses, but 
to combat them. But to combat them, we 
must first understand them, both in their 
tenor and in their origin. Hitherto noth- 
ing like a thorough investigation (from 
the Christian standpoint) of Proudhon’s 
attitude with regard to Christianity has 
appeared. Yet such a work would seem 
to be desirable on several grounds. Proud- 
hon bears witness to the awakening and 
the revolt of the lower classes. He also 
bears witness—with a dreadful bias, but 
frequently also with clear-seeing eyes—to 
the Catholicism of his day. More than 
anything else, the religious problem exer- 
cised him without respite, and never once 
did he look upon it as being plainly 
solved. This is what distinguishes him 
from many others.*? 


Proudhon’s influence upon  subse- 
quent social thought cannot be com- 
pared with that of Marx. His final 
ideas on property attracted followers 
who opposed Marxist communism 
throughout the second half of the 
nineteenth century. He is also “the 
Father of Anarchy.” as Kropotkin 


78 TL. p. 293. 


79 [., Foreword, p. viil. 


called him, although anarchists in the 
latter part of the century gradually 
transferred their allegiance to Bakunin, 
who stands midway between Proudhon 
and Marx.8® Despite the fact that 
Proudhon opposed large labor unions 
(because he favored decentralization 
and social regulation through personal 
integrity), the labor movement in 
France and Spain derived some of its 
impetus from ex-Proudhonists.5! To- 
day, however, he is almost unknown, 
and his passionate devotion to man, to 
justice and to order lies almost forgot- 
ten, buried with his violence and in- 
vective in the pages of the splendid 
Riviere edition of his work. 


In 1948, as in 1848, Proudhon 
stands as a reminder of the Catholic’s 
duty to give witness to his Faith. 
Today there are other Proudhons — 
communist, socialist, irreligious—who 
understand the Church less well than 
he, but judge it as severely. Like him 
they are devoted to man, to humanity; 
like him they are consecrated to “the 
holy word of humanity” of which 
Proudhon spoke in his letter to 
Marx.82 They dream of a new man, a 
new world; they hope to make a soci- 
ety of peace in which man can per- 
fect himself, become a god. 


In 1948, as in 1848, they must learn 
“that part of the prevailing proletar- 
ian unrest has its source in the reli- 
gious destitution of the proletarian 
soul. And to this extent it is true 
that the solution of the proletarian 
problem is, in one of its aspects, a 


80 —. H. Carr, Michael Bakunin, London, 
1937, pp. 238 ff; Max Nomad, “The 
Evolution of Anarchism and Syndicalism: 
a Critical View,” in Feliks Gross, ed., 
European Ideologies, New York, 1948, p. 
329: Desjardins, op. cit., 2, 187-188, 198- 
200. 

81 Dolleans, op. cit., 1, 328; Nomad, op. cit., 
329. 

82 Quoted in Pierre Haubtmann, Marx et 


Proudhon, Paris, 1947, p. 70. 
ADé 


religious question, independent of what which will precipitate one and all to) 
adjustments there may be in the ruin and catastrophe. and that they 
sphere of things economic and social.** —_ recognize that Jesus Christ, Our Lord, , 
is their only Saviour: ‘For there is no | 
other name under heaven given to 
man, whereby we must be saved’.”54 


They are men for whom Pius XI 
prayed God “to enlighten them that 
they may abandon the slippery path 


83 Goetz A. Briefs, The Proletariat, New 
York, 1937, p. 49. 84 Divini Redemptoris, n. 80. 
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Social Catholicism 


One of the greatest faults of Catholics of our time is the indifference 
which they show towards the economic and social works that are now 
agitating and inflaming the most vehement and numerous class of society. 
One great fact, however, should open their eyes for the future. For half 
a century political passions have detached more branches from the sacred 
trunk than ever any heresy has done; today another order of tendencies is 
developing in the public mind. ... We behold with some uneasiness infidel 
writers noisily take possession of the social scepter, while religious 
writers do not seem to perceive the capital importance of these questions 
of our time, or else they march in this direction only with a timid step. 
The result is that this science, perfectly Christian in its design, has been 
founded by infidelity. This is no reason why we should abandon it to 
our enemies, who forge out of it a powerful weapon with which to slander 
the Catholic idea, to represent it as hostile to the happiness of suffering 
classes, and thus to kindle hatred as blind as deplorable. It is, therefore, 
urgent that we ourselves should also form a social school, since the wind 
of the century blows toward socialism. All the goodness, truth, justice 
that there is in the economic and socialistic productions will be gathered 
in one center, and there all works of this kind will be analyzed and 
judged carefully and impartially. All the minds who feel attracted by 
these studies will be assembled and, shielding themselves against errors. 
by having recourse to the Church’s examination, an imposing body of 
doctrine will be built up; and thus the pseudo-scientists will be deprived 
of the influence that they exert over numerous classes and generous youth. 
That alone can be counted on to bring them back into the fold of reli- 
gion, where true unity, the Christian fraternity, will be found. We adjure 
Catholic economists and the members of the charitable societies to col- 
laborate in forming a committee where Christian economics and Christian 
socialism shall be able to compete with the heteredox sects, and to snatch 
away from them the dangerous power that they have built up by their 
active propaganda. 

[’Ere Nouvelle, 1848. 
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THE BOURGEOIS FUNCTION 


A Suggested Application of Catholic Social Theory 


by James T. Hanley, S.J. 
Saint Joseph Hall 


Decatur, Illinois 


[ HIS LETTER to the 1947 Semaines 
A Sociales, Pope Pius XII called at- 
lention to an urgent problem of our 
time. His message, in part, read as 
follows: 


We should like for Our part to empha- 
size a point on which sensible people are 
today generally agreed, namely, that the 
highly important question of dividing the 
so-called “‘social-product” has by this time 
received sufficient treatment. A more 
urgent problem requires our immediate 
attention. We must make sure that the 
goods are available for the use of men, 
and in increasing quantities. In a word, 
production is the problem of the hour. 


It might be concluded that Our Holy 
Father has the war-ravished productive 
plant of Europe in mind when he calls 
for attention to production. However, 
a general overview of the papal posi- 
tion on the techniques of capitalism 
makes clear that the problem is not 
reducible to mere physical capacity, 
but, rather, to the technical question 
of economic apparatus. 


Capitalist Distribution 


Under capitalism as we have known 
it in the West since 1750 there has 
been a unique reliance on the indi- 
vidual’s automatic ability to attain in- 
sreased supplies of material goods. It 
has been the function of the bourgeois 
slass to carry on production in such a 
way that the market could secure these 
ever-increasing supplies. The pecul- 
arly capitalistic production technique 
1as been explained by its greatest 


American exponent, Henry Ford, in 
the following words: 


My policy is to reduce the price, ex- 
tend the operations and improve the 
article. You will notice that the reduc- 
tion of price comes first. I have never 
considered any costs as fixed. Therefore, 
I reduce the price to a point where I be- 
lieve more sales will result. Then we go 
ahead and try to make the price. I do 
not bother about the costs. The new 
price forces the costs down....I can 
make more discoveries concerning manu- 
facturing and selling under this forced 
method than by any method of leisurely 
investigation. 


Socialist Problem 


It will be noticed that the statement 
of Mr. Ford is a description of tech- 
nique—it is not an economic philoso- 
phy. Of course, it is true that such a 
technique can be (and has been) used 
as a point of departure in establishing 
a laissez faire philosophy of economic 
life. But in the present consideration 
it is taken for what it is in itself: a 
technique of production. 


In the rush towards socialization of 
industry that has characterized the 
post-war European world there has 
been a great disregard for the tech- 
nique of production as it obtained 
under capitalistic conditions. Tech- 
niques of production have been pre- 
sumed rather than planned. In the 
theoretical order there never has been 
proposed a socialization plan that will 
guarantee expanding production in 
the same measure that such production 
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was effected by the capitalistic tech- 
nique. Socialists themselves have rec- 
ognized this fact, and they have used 
up much energy in an effort to per- 
fect a plan of socialization that will 
guarantee those amounts of physical 
production that the world was accus- 
tomed to under capitalistic techniques. 


Early Answer Useless 


The big difficulty, from a purely 
economic point of view, was alloca- 
tion of resources. Given a situation in 
which there is no private ownership 
of industry, who is to say what is to 
be produced and in what amounts? 
The early socialist reply to such a 
question was that the government 
would decide these questions through 
a central board of experts. 


Now such a stand as that taken by 
the earlier socialistic theorists was 
open to major attatck from all quar- 
ters. Economists of all shades of opin- 
ion tore the socialist answer to shreds. 
Even Trosky joined the attack. The 
main point of the anti-socialist attack 
was the difficulties faced by any cen- 
tral group in determining production 
when there existed no pricing system. 
Prices are the bids made by consumers 
and producers alike for the goods they 
want. When two individuals, or two 
plants, or two industries both think 
they ought to be given the whole sup- 
ply of a limited quantity of goods, 
there is only one objective basis for 
determining which of the two ought 
to get the goods: that is the price 
which the highest bidder is willing to 
pay. In a situation in which there is 
no private ownership—and no price— 
the question of what and how much 
will be produced is a matter of gov- 
ernment caprice. 


Further Solutions 


__ Later socialist apologists, such as 
Mead and Lerner, have recognized the 
difficulties of price-free distribution 
and have taken steps to evolve a plan 
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of nationalization that will keep a 
price structure and eradicate private, 
ownership in industry by eliminating: 
profit. The newer theory would allow 
money in the hands of all individuals 
and leave the management of plants in 
the hands of private initiative. 


However, this private initiative would 
operate under strict rules. Bids would 
be made for resources and the plants 
would produce the goods. But the 
price to consumers would always just 
equal marginal cost—that is, the price 
of any good would be equal to the 
amount of labor and materials that 
were required to make the last unit 
produced. 


Taking up the problem of a clash 
of interests, when two plants want the 
same raw material. the new socialism 
replies that a plant which shows the 
greatest efficiency in the use of the 
raw material (as measured by the dif- 
ference between what people are will- 
ing to pay and what they actually have 
to pay when prices equal marginal 
costs) gets title to that raw material. 


Modern Answer 


Generally speaking, recent advocates 
of socialization of industry may be 
said to have faced the problem of sub- 
stituting a socialist pricing system for 
the pricing system of capitalistic tech- 
nique. Whether the answer is satis- 
factory or not—and it is, indeed, open 
to very serious objections—is not of 
great concern. The matter of greater 
concern is the question of whether the 
new pricing system provides for a con- 
tinued expansion of production. In a 
word, will the technique of socialism 
achieve the success in production that 
has characterized capitalistic tech- 
nique? The answer is forthcoming 
when we compare the methods of the 
new socialism with the methods of 
Henry Ford. 


_ Henry Ford says that in his concep- 
tion of productive technique “the re- 
duction of price comes first” and the 


reduction of costs must follow. Mod- 
ern socialization theory demands that 
the costs must be reduced and _ ad- 
vantage therefrom proved before pro- 
duction can go ahead. The conse- 
quences of this difference of approach 
are evident. The capitalistic technique 
demanded a constant striving, a striv- 
ing to extend the operations and im- 
prove the article. The socialist tech- 
nique demands that the manager 
achieve his cost-price ratio and go 
ahead from there, with no striving 
for change. In capitalism, costs meet 
prices that people are willing to pay. 
In socialism, prices meet costs. 


Growth Hampered 


Now to demand, as socialism does, 
that costs be proved before production 
begins, is to hinder production, for the 
simple reason that increased supplies 
of material goods result from efforts 
to produce goods at a price that peo- 


ple are willing to pay. And this simple 


theoretical fact shows us why large- 
scale nationalization will always show 
less production—not of those things 
that are already being produced, but, 
rather, of those new things that come 
into the market when you have indi- 
viduals striving to produce a new 
article by lowering its price and striv- 
ing to cut costs as they go along in 
the productive process. 


It is quite certain that Pius XII had 
this major deficiency of nationaliza- 
tion in mind when he sent his message 
to the Semaines Social. What, then, 
would be the line of approach of a 
Christian social theorist faced with 
this glaring deficiency of socialistic 
technique as compared with capitalistic 
technique? It would seem that a pre- 
requisite of an approach would be to 
realize that both the methods of Mr. 
Ford and the new socialism are, today 
at least, in the theoretical order. If 
efficiency for socialism has not been 
proved in theory, the methods of Mr. 
Ford are not found in any abundance 
in practice. 


Change Needed 


Everyone knows that the effort for 
efficiency and price-reduction is sel- 
dom found to be a major character- 
istic of our larger corporations. 
Everybody knows, too, that, even in 
those areas of an economy in which 
the ideal capitalistic technique is gen- 
erally practiced, there is large-scale 
abuse in the matter of low wage rates 
and other unjust means that men do 
take when faced with the bitter battle 
of “making the price.” Finally, the 
increased (and ever-increasing) prob- 
lem of monopoly, with its concomitant 
evil of minority control of enterprise 
in a basically unjust banking system, 
makes social reform a matter of prime 
moment to every Christian. The pres- 
ent system must go. 


In approaching the task of social 
reconstruction the possibility of na- 
tionalization of industry must be taken 
for what it is—a method that can 
bring about a reform in industry, but. 
also, a method that will most prob- 
ably result in a stifling of expanded 
production. A realization of this fact 
is reflected in the teaching of Pius XII, 
both in his message to the Semaines 
Social, as quoted above, and in his 
Social, as quoted above, and in his 
other social messages. Father A. De 
Marco summed up the papal attitude 
in his Civilta Cattolica article of Sep- 
temper 7, 1946, where he states that it 
is the pope’s view that “nationaliza- 
tion is not the only means, nor the 
principal means, which the state has 
in its power in order to elevate collec- 
tive property to its social function and 
the service of the common good.” 


Nationalization Approved 


But that socialization is a means 
that will, under proper circumstances, 
receive the approval of sound Cath- 
olic teaching cannot be doubted, if 
we consider the statement made by 
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Pius XII to the convention of Italian 


workers in March, 1945: 


“Catholic Associations support social- 
ization.... when it is the only means to 
remedy an injustice and to insure the co- 
ordinated use of the same forces to bene- 
fit the economic life of the nations.” 


In applying Catholic social theory 
to the problems of our present-day 
economy, then, it would seem clear 
that socialization is to be used as a 
weapon. The effect to be desired is 
an economy that will be, at one and 
the same time, a sure guarantee of that 
increased productivity which charac- 
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terized the use of capitalistic technique 
as well as a socially responsible or- 
ganism that will respect the rights 
and insure a fulfillment of the duties 
of those engaged in it. The teachings 
of Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII, 
complemented in the realm of eco- 
nomic theory by the studies of the 
past decades, can lead to a definite 
program that will be an effective ap- 
plication of Catholic social teaching 
to the prime socio-economic questions 
of present-day America. The definite 
details of such a program will be out- 
lined and discussed in a second article. 


The Bourgeois Conversion 


The Bourgeoisie must acquire a sense of service, and this is certainly 
the most urgent conversion it must undertake. True, there have been—and 
are—bourgeoisie families and even groups which have admirably sought 
the common good. But the bourgeois class, taken as a whole, has been 
egoistically wrapped up in itself, seeking its own advantage to the conse- 


quent loss of the common good. 


It is this way of thinking and acting which must be changed. The 
bourgeoisie must proclaim, above all by example, that property, while 
it does perform an individual function of being profit to an owner, has 
also a social function. The owner is a steward, acting in the name of 
God, of goods which must serve the common good. 


Similarly, in what concerns the use of power, whether it be in the 
political or the economic order, the bourgeois must recognize that the 
time for “going to the people” with a heart full of compassion is past, 
that the age of paternalism shown by the directing class toward the 


worker class has come to an end, 


Today the worker class has attained its majority. Now the bourgeois 


must be willing—as a father with adult sons—to deal with the worker as 


an equal. It is no longer a matter of privileged classes; there is no longer 
a directing class. In future all classes will have a say on all issues. 


The bourgeoisie of tomorrow has a social role of the first ranks: it must 
build a democracy organized with a view to the common good. If the 
bourgeoisie reforms itself and accepts the social role which its own nature 
commits to it, it can become the source of a new order, characterized by 


balance and harmony. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN: HER 
CHANGING ROLE 


Report on a Centenary Conference 


by W. B. Faherty, S.J. 


Regis College 


Denver 


[N COMMEMORATION of the one 
1 hundredth anniversary of the 
Voman’s Rights convention at Seneca 
“alls, N. Y., in July, 1848, which 
ounded reveille for the American 
‘eminist movement, the Woman’s 
sureau of the Department of Labor 
ield a three-day conference this year 
m the subject of “The American 
Voman: Her Changing Role—Worker, 
fomemaker, Citizen.”! This meeting 
ocused attention on the great changes 
hat 100 years have brought in the 
egal, economic, social and political 
tatus of American women. 


Exclusive of the speakers and mem- 
ers of the staff of the Labor depart- 
nent, more than 200 people from 25 
tates and two foreign countries at- 
ended the sessions of the conference. 
eventy women’s organizations, includ- 
ng the National Council of Catholic 
V omen, sent representatives. Strangely, 
ot one of the great Catholic sister- 
oods was invited, though in num- 
ers alone they equalled many of the 
articipating organizations. 


Limited to Employed 


In his short address to the delegates, 
resident Truman wisely suggested a 


The Department of Labor published the 
proceedings of this Conference in Woman’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 224. 


change in the title. “I want to say 
‘homemakers, workers, citizens’,” he 
insisted, “for if it were not for the 
homemakers we would have neither the 
citizens nor the workers.” Had _ he 
been able to attend all the sessions, he 
might have suggested an even more 
radical change. The title should have 
read: “The Employed American 
Woman: Her Changing Role--Home- 
maker, Worker, Citizen.” The Confer- 
ence concerned itself only with the 
17,000,000 women in the labor force. 
It was interested in other women only 
as potential workers. 


The contribution to the national wel- 
fare, or even to the national economy, 
of the wife and mother in the home 
was not recognized, even by those 
speakers who should have had _ the 
larger interests of American woman- 
kind at heart. The assembled ladies 
made no attempt to analyze woman’s 
nature or to discuss her psychological 
needs in modern society. They did not 
appraise the advance in “woman’s 
cause” since the Seneca Falls meeting 
100 years ago. Everything that had 
happened or is happening was pre- 
sumed to be beneficial to women and 
to society at large. The chairman of 
one of the sessions, in fact, chided the 
ladies that they seemed to have gath- 
ered chiefly for the purpose of con- 
eratulating one another. 
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Ignored Problems 


They did not even consider the 
possibility that Margaret Mead, the 
noted anthropologist, might be giving 
an exact picture when she wrote two 
years ago: “The persistent fact is that 
the most articulate, the best-educated, 
the most mobile group of American 
women is disturbed.”* To them the 
life of the American woman was the 
acme of achievement and satisfaction. 


No recognition was given to the ris- 
ing tide of modern writing that gives 
evidence of feminine dissatisfaction. 
Only an indirect reference was made 
to the provocative, but not entirely 
sound, best-seller, Modern Woman: 
The Lost Sex, in which co-authors, 
Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia 
Farnham, presented a criticism of the 
Feminist movement that could scarcely 
be overlooked by a conference com- 
memorating the Movements centenary. 


“And. I Quote ...” 


One speaker, for instance, in dis- 
cussing the family responsibilities of 
the earning woman, took the stand 
that women who could be remunera- 
tively employed had a duty to seek 
employment. “It is... fallacy,” she 
stated, “to say: ‘It makes no difference 
how much leisure women have, pro- 
vided they use it well’.”* That many 
women might be using their spare 
time for the good of their communi- 
ties, or their church, or their families, 
and withal enjoying a very satisfying 
life, did not seem to enter her mind. 


It was a man, the Chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education of New 
York city, who contributed the follow- 
ing: “Wherever there is the attitude 
that to marry, settle down, and have 
a family is to solve the individual 


2 Margaret Mead, “What Women 
Fortune, 34 (1946) 172 ff. 


% Woman’s Bureau Bulletin, No. 224, p. 66. 
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woman’s problem, there is a too simple 
capitulation to conventional influences 
of the male and society generally. 
‘Settling down’ is a withdrawal from 
the creative arena....”* He did not 
realize that some women might not 
like arenas. 


The Director of Student Affairs at 
a midwestern state university listed the 
problems the women had yet to solve: 
“|. Wider opportunity for training 
and placement... ; 2. minimum wage 
legislation; and, 3. shortening the 
legal hours of work for women in 
many states.” Another speaker offered 
the opinion that “It is of tremendous 
advantage to the entire family when 
the mother is a worker,...” © and by 
the word “worker” she meant, of 
course, one employed outside the home. 


Family Problem Neglected 


The representative of the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women listed suffrage and the guaran- 
tee of “equal pay for equal work” as 
the two most important problems for 
which her group was working. At 
least it can be said in her defence that 
this speech was no narrower in its 
attitudes than the outline of the aims 
of the Commission on the Status of. 
Women which was printed in the 
United Nations Weekly Bulletin for 
March 4 of last year. 


In this report, incidentally, the cen- 
tral problems of woman’s role in so- 
ciety were not mentioned. The word 
“family.” certainly an important in- 
stitution in the lives of the vast major- 
ity of women and men, did not appear. 
Motherhood came under consideration, 
but from the tone one would judge 
that motherhood was not something: 
to be revered, but an unfortunate fact! 


= Ibid. p. (3. 
» Tbid., p. 100 
S Tbzd., p. 113. 


that had to be endured. The U.N. Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, like 
its representative to the Woman’s 
Bureau conference, showed little in- 
terest in women as wives and mothers. 


To return to the Women’s Bureau 
conference, birth control received sup- 
port in typical unctious double-talk. 
“The approach of planned parenthood 
to child bearing and rearing,” a 
speaker stated, “should be encouraged 
so that more women might be enabled 
to relate the rearing of fadeduate fam- 
ilies to their resources as creators and 
builders of happy and successful 
homes.”’* 


Labor Department Agrees 


Though the Department of Labor 
disclaimed responsibility for any of 
the opinions expressed by the speakers, 
it has to share the responsibility for 
that remark. In his “Concluding Ad- 
dress,” Mr. David Morse, Undersecre- 
tary of Labor, suggested among his 
points for a “declaration of intention 
for further action” the planned par- 
enthood recommendation which he 
quoted in the exact language of the 
original speaker.® 


In themselves, and out of context. 
these few quotations might not be of 
great significance. But they do reflect 
the whole spirit of the meeting, a rare 
statement to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


One excuse for the Conference’s nar- 
row approach to the “woman ques- 
~tion” can be offered. It was spon- 


7 Ibid., p. 76. 

3 Ibid., p. 115 

9 Examples of such statements are the fol- 
lowing: “And it may well be that a 
strengthening of the home as a social in- 
‘stitution is one of the major corrective 
efforts to be faced by men and women 
alike;” (Ibid., p.73.) and “I would like 
to see us work toward an economic situa- 
tion where it would not be necessary to 
take so many homemakers out of the 
home.” (Jbid., p. 152.) 


sored by the Woman’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, which has defi- 
nite and limited functions. In the offi- 
cial language of its own bulletins, “It 
is authorized to formulate standards 
and policies and to promote the wel- 
fare of wage-earning women, improve 
their working conditions, increase their 
efficiency, and advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment.” 
The Bureau cannot be condemned for 
not doing what it was not set up to 
do. Individual speakers, however, cer- 
tainly missed opportunities for giv- 
ing a more comprehensive view of 
woman’s role, and the planners of the 
conference deserve criticism for giv- 
ing their meeting a misleading title. 


Social Agency Needed 


These facts underline the need for 
a national social welfare agency, such 
as was recommended by both Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Truman. 
(and also by Lundberg and Farnham, 
in Modern Woman: The Lost Sex,) 1° 
that would coordinate all activities re- 
lating to the welfare of women. chil- 
dren and the home. 


The most valuable part of the en- 
tire program, in the opinion of this 
writer, was the official report of Frieda 
S. Miller, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, entitled “Who Works, Where 
and Why”’.!! Very significant were her 
remarks that women over 34 years of 
age comprise more than half the fem- 
inine labor force of 17,000,000 and 
that the vast majority of employed 
women work out of economic neces- 
sity. 


Facts on the types of female em- 
ployment might come as a shock to 
those who pride themselves on having 
“emancipated” women from the drud- 
gery of the home. Less than 5,000 are 


10 Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia Farn- 
ham, Modern Woman: The Lost Sex, 
New York, 1947, p. 359. 

11 Woman's Bureau Bulletin, pp. 10-18. 
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employed in each of the “glamorous” 
careers, such as airplane stewardess, 
actress and radio commentator. Even 
after 100 years of “emancipation” 
women represent less than five per 
cent of those high-grade professions, 
such as medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing, law and architecture.” 


Job-Variety Limited 


Where are most of the wage-earn- 
ing women then? In order of rank, 
the positions in which over 100,000 
women are employed are: servants in 
private families, stenographers, teach- 
ers. dressmakers in factories, house- 
keepers for private families, nurses, 
telephone operators, laundry workers. 
dressmakers outside of factories, and 
boarding - housekeepers. In each of 
these categories they comprise over 
three-fourths of the total forces. 


Except for the stenographers and 
telephone operators, most women seem 
to be doing outside their home the 
very work which was called “drud- 
gery’ when done by the wife in the 
home — teaching children, serving 
table, making clothes, taking care of 
the sick, washing clothes, keeping 
house. One is compelled to ask the 


12 [hid., p. 14. 


question that Pius XII offered to his 


women listeners on October 21, 1945, 


while discussing the feminine status” 


today, “Has woman’s position been 
thereby improved?”... .1° 


“Tr Fine «<7 


Conferences, such as this one, held 


under the sponsorship of the Woman’s- 


bureau, it must be admitted in con- 
clusion, could play an important part 
in improving woman’s position. That 
this meeting did not effect the good it 
could have produced was the result of 
two factors. First, the discussions were 
too narrowly concerned with the pe- 
ripheral problems of woman’s status. 
Secondly, the speakers, except for Miss 
Miller and Mr. Harrison Smith, who 
commented briefly on the fewness of 
women in the national legislature, 
were reluctant to face all the facts of 
the present status of women. 


After Miss Miller had given her 
report, the women of the Conference, 
with much more profit to themselves 
and American women in general, might 
well have gone home and studied care- 
fully Pius XII’s messages on the role 
of women in modern life. 


13 Your Destiny Is at Stake, (Washington, 
N.C.C.W., 1945), p. 6. 
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Farming and Life 


Your life is rooted in the family—deeply, widely, completely so, in a 
way that clings close to nature; from this comes your economic strength 
and your power of endurance through time of crisis, your proven impor- 
tance for the proper development of law and order (public and private) 
throughout the nation; and lastly the indispensable function you are called 
on to exercise as a source and bulwark of uncorrupted living, moral and + 
religious—as fostering the growth of men sound in mind and body for 
every walk in life, for Church and for State. 
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Pius XII to Italian Farmers 


‘THE SUPPORT PRICE PROGRAM 


Guaranteed Prices Bolster Farmers’ Income 


by A. J. Adams, S.J. 


Florissant, Missouri 


ae in editorials, articles 
and speeches, the Support Price 
program (SPP) for agricultural com- 
modities has been under attack as one 
of the major causes for the high cost 
of food. It is suggested that tax money 
used to maintain high prices for farm 
produce does the consumer double in- 
jury. First, he must dig into his pocket 
to pay taxes with which to keep the 
program in action. Secondly, he must 
pay higher prices for his food because 
his tax money maintains a support 
price. 

This article purports to outline 
briefly: 1) what a Support Price pro- 
gram is; 2) why there is a Support 
Price program; 3) how it operates; 
4) the effects of the present program 
on living costs. 

What a Support Price Program Is 

A SPP is a method of assuring 
farmers of a stable income. It is sup- 
posed to give the farmer equality of 
exchange between what he has to sell 
and what he must buy. Erratic fluctu- 
ation of prices for farm produce has 
always been one of the drawbacks of 
farming as a way to make a liveli- 
hood. While the amount of food and 
fiber that can be consumed is limited 
by the number of consumers, it does 
not follow, therefore, that production 
can be gauged accordingly. For one 
thing, people change their eating 
habits, that is, they will consume more 
meat, as they do at present, and less 
potatoes and wheat. This will result 
in a shortage of one and a surplus of 
the other. Again, the farm, unlike the 
factory, cannot be shut down at will, 


and changing from a grain economy to 
a beef or dairy economy requires a 
number of years. 

Even though a rough estimate might 
indicate that grain will be in demand 
and, therefore, bring a price com- 
mensurate with production costs. the 
weather may alter prices. A crop 
failure may mean high prices but no 
crop. A bumper crop may crash the 
market even to a point below produc- 
tion cost. 

The Support Price program guaran- 
tees the farmer not any set price, but 
a price based on his production costs 
and related to non-farm commodities. 
In other words, instead of following 
a policy of a “free market” as in the 
past, agricultural prices have been 
aligned with the rest of our national 
economy. 


Why Support Prices? 


A major premise overlooked by 
some critics of support prices is that 
agriculture employs more people than 
any other single occupation. If, there- 
fore, our agricultural economy becomes 
maladjusted, catastrophe stalks our en- 
tire national economy. 

Following World War I, as a result 
of natural causes aggravated by ma- 
nipulation, farm prices took a plunge 
that bankrupted thousands of farm 
families. No plans had been laid to 
avoid such a price drop. Rather, as 
indicated, definite plans were laid to 
tighten credit, call in farm loans and 
put the squeeze on agriculture to bring 
about a change of ownership. Rela- 
tively few men profited greatly by this 
move. Temporarily, the city consumer 
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gained by much lower prices for food. 
But the prosperity of the °20’s rested 
on a shaky foundation. Among the 
factors in the crash of 1929 was the 
fact that agriculture was already im- 
poverished and, therefore, lacked the 
funds to buy the produce of industry. 
Factories slow down or close when 
major markets are lost; unemploy- 
ment sets in. Just as one example of 
the interdependence of industry, labor 
and agriculture, one can cite the fact 
that agriculture is the third largest 
consumer of steel. The farmer's in- 
ability to buy cars, trucks and farm 
machinery reflects itself through pro- 
duction cuts in steel and correspond- 
ing layoffs in labor. 


Some system, therefore, had to be 
devised not only to protect the farmer 
from bankruptcy, but to protect the 
whole national economy, which is al- 
ways greatly affected by what happens 
to farm economy. 


Program Began in Depression 


In 1933, as part of an over-all pro- 
gram of economic recovery, some farm 
products were given price supports. 
Other means also were used, such as 
acreage quotas designed to cut pro- 
duction and thus boost farm prices. 
This method partially failed because 
technological progress increased yield 
per acre. Marketing quotas, the pro- 
gram of “the ever-normal yranary” 
and crop insurance helped to stabilize 
farm income to some extent. All this, 
however, was a tendency toward an 
economy of scarcity. 


In 1941, with the passage of the 
Lend-Lease act, the policy of scarcity 
gave way to one of abundance in order 
to feed Europe. Production is the 
farmer's pride, but when production 
leads to glutted markets, price slumps 
and bankruptey, second thought is 
given before vastly increasing acreage 
output. To reassure the farmers that 
they would not be left holding the bag 
a second time, they were promised a 
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dependable market price during the 
war and extending through a period 
after the war long enough to make 
adjustments. This promise was in- 
corporated and enacted in the so-called 
“Steagall amendment” approved by 
the President on July 1, 1941. The 
Amendment added many new com- 
modities to the program and provided 
for price support at 90 per cent of 
parity for most commodities to last 
two years after the official declara- 
tion of the end of the war. 1948 marks 
the end of that period. The plan will 
remain in practice, however, since the 
long-range agricultural policy incor- 
porates the idea, and a transitional act 
already passed sustains the plan be- 
tween the lapse of the “Steagall amend- 
ment’ and the inauguration of the 
new agricultural support program. 


How It Operates 


A full explanation of the actual 
operation of SPP would entail too 
much technical information to fit an 
article for non-professionals. Actually 
a good sized brochure, obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
Washington, D.C. contains that in- 
formation. All we are concerned with 
here are the general principles. 


Base periods are chosen, such as 
1910-1914 or 1935-1939, to serve as an 
index of prices received and_ paid. 
Interest. taxes, labor and other costs 
are included. The idea is to establish 
a parity of exchange between the farm- 
ers produce and the things he must 
buy. For instance, if a farmer sells 
a hog today, after deducting produc- 
tion costs, he should be able to buy 
the same quantity and quality of man- 
ufactured produce as he did in the 
1910-1914 period when our economy 
was relatively stable. 


Since the farmer’s production costs 
rise with the cost of labor, feed, lum- 
ber, steel, interest and taxes, he must 
receive a higher price for his produce 
in order to stay in business. When 


labor, feed, lumber, etc. drop in price, 
the farmer requires less. The parity 
index fluctuates with production costs 


and the things a farmer buys, the lat- 


ter including many items essential to 
decent living but in no way connected 
with hog production. 


Affords Stability 


Tt can be seen then that flexible 
price supports based on parity are 
neither dole nor charity, but justice. 
In justice the farmer is entitled to a 
fair return for his work of feeding 
the nation. The history of American 
agriculture shows that this item of 
justice has been lacking in the past. 
And when it appeared that the farmer 
was seemingly prosperous, the pros- 
perity could be traced to his taking 
occult compensation from nature by 
robbing and plundering the soil and 
timber land. This practice can no 
longer be carried on without serious 
danger to both the farmer and the 
nation. 


Not every item the farmer produces 
is included in the SPP. Under Title 
I of the Agricultural act of 1948 the 
Department of Agriculture is directed 
to support prices received by cooper- 


ating producers as follows: 


At 90 per cent of parity: cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, rice and peanuts 
marketed before June 30, 1950; Irish 
potatoes harvested before January |, 
1949; milk and its products, hogs, 
chickens, and eggs marketed before 
January 1, 1950; at 1946 price-sup- 


port level (about 42 cents a pound): 


wool, until June 30, 1950; at not less 
than 60 per cent of parity nor more 
than 1948 price-support level; beans, 
dry peas, sweet potatoes, flaxseed, soy- 
beans, turkeys, American-Egyptian cot- 
ton and potatoes harvested after June 


1, 1949. 


New Act More Flexible 


After 1949 the new Act will go into 
effect. It is more flexible than the 


present Program and takes into ac- 
count the possibility of huge surpluses 
of certain commodities. In such an 
eventuality, the farmer will share the 
losses due to low markets. 


It is important to note that the sup- 
port price is paid to the farmer in 
the form of a loan, provided he has 
adequate storage, which, in respect to 
grain, must meet government specifi- 
cations. If, at the expiration of the 
loan, prices are higher than the sup- 
port price, the farmer sells his pro- 
duce, pays back the loan with interest 
and pockets the remainder. If prices 
are below support price when the loan 
is due, the government becomes owner 
of the produce and must dispose of it. 


In recent months a new problem 
has arisen in connection with the Sup- 
port Price program for farm commodi- 
ties. This problem concerns the inter- 
national trade in these commodities 
and world market prices. 


Cotton, for instance, has been a 
bumper crop in Mexico this year, and 
thousands of bales have crossed the 
Rio Grande into the United States to 
be sold at prices below the price for 
American cotton. The result is that an 
unexpectedly large amount of U.S. cot- 
ton has been turned over to the gov- 
ernment because it could not be sold 
in competition with Mexican cotton. 


A similar mishap has occurred with 
Canadian potatoes. Despite transport 
costs and a stiff tariff, these potatoes 
are being sold heavily in the Ameri- 
can market because their price is lower 
than the supported price of U.S. pota- 
toes. Again the result is that the gov- 
ernment is finding itself saddled with 
a far greater surplus than it had ex- 
pected. 


The next Congress will have to do 
something to readjust these imbal- 
ances. Whether the readjustment will 
take the form of further flexibility in 
the support program or a new series 
of tariffs remains to be seen. Tariffs 
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would further impede free flow of 
trade and render it increasingly diffi- 
cult for other countries to approach a 
balance of trade with the United States. 
More flexible supports, on the other 
hand, would certainly mean reduced 
production of American crops and 
probably lowered prices to farmers. 
This is a difficult problem that re- 
quires thought and study as well as 
most judicious action. 


Effects of Food Prices 


You, the reader, may agree with the 
principles sketched above, but still 
object that the present program, as 
operated, has raised living costs be- 
yond all proportion. At least we have 
been told by editorial writers and 
urban politicians that the government 
program of price supports has in- 
creased living costs. What these writers 
and orators have failed to tell us is 
that only on a very few items has there 
been any need of support. Potatoes. 
which, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics account for only 1.4 
per cent of the over-all index of the 
cost of living, is one of those items. 
It is one of the relatively cheaper 
foods. Yet per capita consumption of 
potatoes today runs only about 95 per 
cent of the average for 1935-39. 


Meat consumption, on the other 
hand, has increased to 115 per cent of 
the per capita average for 1935-39. 
Beef has no support price, and pork 
sells far above the support price, as 
do most of the other higher priced 
commodities. 


Critics of the program have also 
failed to analyze for us the possible 
results had there been no Support 
Price program. Only with the assur- 
ance of equitable prices were the farm- 
ers induced to labor for an all-out 
production. Seasonal interest payments 
on mortgages have been a constant re- 
minder of the 1920 debacle. Farmers 
planned a drastic cut in production as 
soon as possible following cessation 
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of hostilities. The SPP encouraged | 
continued production. The fact that. 
production now is one-third greater ' 
than in pre-war days and that market | 
prices for most items have been far | 
above the support prices should make | 
it clear enough that the program of 
price support has not been the chief 
cause of the high cost of living. 


Cost in Distribution 


Another item overlooked by the 
critics is the fact that in July, 1946, 
the farmer received, on the average, 
only 53 cents out of each dollar spent 
by consumers for food at retail, about 
the same they received in June, 1946, 
before OPA was abolished. In other 
words, the middlemen who transport 
and handle the food after the farmer 
has sold it have had a hand in raising 
food costs. 

Neither have opponents of the price- 
support program pointed out that 
whereas wheat prices have dropped 
below support price, due to a bumper 
crop and inadequate storage facilities, 
the cost of bread has not dropped. The 
farmer's return on wheat is approxi- 
mately one-third of prices at the war- 
time peak. 

Finally, it should be noted that two- 
thirds of the advance in food prices 
and living costs above the stable level 
that prevailed before the summer of 
1946 occurred within the first few 
months after the removal of OPA 
price restraints. There were no basic 
changes in agricultural programs or 
policies during the summer of 1946, 
Therefore, the sharp rise and con- 
tinued upward trend of prices cannot 
be attributed to the Support Price 
program. 

For those who worry about the total 
operational cost of the program, and 
therefore what it means to the tax 
payer, we might recall first that the 
farmer gets his money in the form of 
a loan upon which he pays interest. 
Secondly, while the Commodity Credit 
corporation, which handles these loans. 


has incurred losses and expenditures, 
on an over-all, lifetime basis, the CCC 
shows a profit rather than a_ loss. 
Hence, the taxpayer has not been pay- 
ing taxes to maintain a program which 
supposedly has maintained high prices, 
but which in reality encourages abun- 
dant production and, therefore, an ulti- 
mate lowering of prices to a minimum 
just level. 


Conclusion 


Since both major political parties 
in the U. S. have endorsed the prin- 
ciple of agricultural support prices 
on a long-term basis, it is logical to 
speculate on future possibilities. 


1. Will not foreign countries take 
advantage of our guaranteed prices 
and, stinting themselves, flood our 
markets to secure American dollars? 


2. Is not this likely to lead to the 
erection of foe-making tariff walls? 


3. Will not farmers continue all-out 
production in those commodities which 
have price supports, thus necessitating 
huge appropriations and hence tax in- 
creases to pay for unneeded produce? 


The first question is answered when 
we recall that the price-support pro- 
gram operates as a loan-giving device. 
Only that portion of an American 
farmer’s produce which he can store 
at home or in a government-controlled 
building is eligible collateral for a 
loan. And only that portion is price 
supported. What he sells over and 
above that and what the foreign farmer 
sells in America go on the same open 


market, which may be low enough to 
discourage large importations. 


Foe-making tariffs, therefore, do not 
appear to be a necessary safeguard for 
American agriculture. 


The danger of continued all-out 
production resulting in glutted mark- 
ets, large appropriations and increased 
taxes due to support prices is mini- 
mized by the fact that the prices are 
determined on a flexible basis. In the 
event of world surpluses or undis- 
posable domestic surpluses. support 
prices will drop as low as 60 per cent 
of parity. While so low a price will 
not fully compensate the farmer for 
his labor, it does prevent a complete 
loss: and the loan enables him to 
carry on while he changes his economy 
from one type of production to some 
other. It was this lack of operating 
capital which broke the farmer in the 
1920’s. And his bankruptcy precluded 
the buying of city produce, thus aggra- 
vating the unemployment problem and 
the total depression. 


The principles underlying the agri- 
cultural Support Price program are 
not something new, invented for one 
class of people, the farmers. Industry 
swung into war production on a cost- 
plus basis. Labor has its guarantee of 
a minimum wage. Now that agricul- 
ture has a somewhat similar guarantee 
there is greater hope of righting the 
unjust discrepancies long existent be- 
tween industry’s economy of scarcity 
and agriculture’s economy of abun- 
dance. 


Notice 


Because of limitations of space it has been necessary to 
hold the second part of Father George’s article, “The Family 
Living Wage”, and the second part of Father Sancho’s article, 
“Trade Unionism in Costa Rica’, until the January issue. 
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{TRENDS} 


Small Business Holds On 


As a result of the post-war boom and 
the influx of veterans into industry, there 
are as many small businesses in the United 
States today per thousand of population, 
reports the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, as ever before. But the report 
recognizes that many new businesses may 
be “weeded out’’ as business settles down 
after the boom. 


The report urges improvement of small 
business management as the most neces- 
sary step to strengthening it. The recom- 
mendation is that schools of business ad- 
ministration place emphasis on general in- 
struction of students in ownership and 
management, rather than on the special- 
ized skills required for big business. 


The various trade associations are urged 
to spend less time seeking protective legis- 
lation and more time on trade information 
especially adapted to small businesses as 
an aid to more alert competition. 


The report observes that since small 
business is often the supplier of large, and 
growth of big business has increased the 
opportunities of small businessmen, there 
should be less talk of “big versus little” 
business. The report does not observe that 
dependence upon too limited a big-business 
market (e.g., supplying automotive, radio, 
electrical, machine parts), can easily be 
the death of a small business in a period 
of curtailed production for whatever cause. 


Housing Shortage Hurts Non-White 


The Housing act of 1948, Senator Joseph 
McCarthy's almost useless substitute for 
the TEW bill, has done little to improve 
the continued serious shortage. While all 
levels of American society will continue 
to feel the pressure of crowding, real 
suffering will be experienced only by those 
in the lower income brackets. A Houston, 
Texas, report described one two-story 
house sheltering 33 persons, 22 of whom 
share one bath. 


Most acute suffering, however, is the lot 


of the non-white segments of the popula- 
tion. Herded into ghettos in slum areas, 
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they are serviced with housing that is 
often grossly sub-standard and seriously 
inadequate for the population. A recent 
study of the Bureau of the Census, 
analyzed and reported by the Housing and 
Home Finance agency, demonstrates that 
whites are much better off than those of 
other races. 


Overcrowding is 200 per cent worse 
among non-whites than among whites, the 
report states, so that for each white family 
living in too small a unit, there are three 
non-white families in the same condition. 
For every 10 white families living 
“doubled-up,” there are 16 non-white fam- 
ilies. The proportion of substandard hous- 
ing is the same as for overcrowding; three 
times as many non-whites dwell in run- 
down quarters as whites. Absence of elec- 
tricity is 1,000 per cent more prevalent in 
non-white than in white homes. 


Since the overwhelming majority of the 
non-whites are Negroes, it may be that 
the recent action of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in outlawing restrictive covenants 
[SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (1948) 374] may gradu- 
ally relieve the intolerable situation. But 
there is imperative need immediately for 
such relief as a rational Federal Housing 
act could give. 

e 


International Family Union 


Interest in family welfare and organiza- 
tions for the family have progressed much 
farther in Europe than in the United States. 
In each country, special organizations have 
been set up and special measures taken 
to preserve the family and to promote its 
welfare. The latest development is the 
establishment of an International Union 
of Organizations for the Family. 


One of the conclusions of the World 
Congress on the Family and Population 
was a decision to establish such a Union. 
A preparatory committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of M. Jean Dela- 
porte, who was later chosen secretary- 
general of the Union. | 


On the first three days of July, 200 
delegates from 20 nations and representing 


more than 50 organizations met at Geneva 
to bring the Union into existence. Sole 
purpose of the Union is to unite all or- 
ganizations for the family. Active mem- 
bers are private organizations devoted to 
family welfare; associate members are state 
Services (ministries of the family, social 
services, etc.) as well as organizations 
_with an allied purpose (health, educa- 
tion, etc.) At the present time there are 
26 active members and 25 associate mem- 
bers. 

The Union has been recognized offi- 
cially by United Nations as a consultive 
body to the Economic and Social council. 

Resolutions passed by the Union call 
for action by the state to improve the 
family standard of living and housing, to 
aid moral stability by making it possible 
_ for fathers and mothers to fill their comple- 
mentary roles, to continue the struggle 
against alcoholism. Resolutions addressed 
to families and family organizations urged 
them to wake up to the importance of 
training young men and women for family 
responsibilities, to establish schools and 
study groups for family education, to 
communicate this knowledge to social 
workers, nurses, teachers. 


Governments in Exile 


A trend is developing toward govern- 
_ ments in exile, such as characterized politi- 
cal activities in World War IJ. Rumanian 
political leaders in exile recently organized 
a council formed of all groups, peasant, 
liberal and socialist, which recognizes King 
Michael as the legitimate ruler of the 
country. 

Polish leaders have already united, and 
Czech exiles have organized two commit- 
tees, the Council for Free Czechoslovakia, 
in Washington, and the Czech National 
council, in London. Negotiations are under 
way at the present time to unite these two 
groups. 

Remote preparations are being made for 
a union of Hungarian expatriates under 
the leadership of Father Bela Vargha, 
former vice-president of the Smallholders 
party, as well as leaders of the Liberty, 
Independence, and Independent Agrarian 
parties. 

Bulgarians have long since united under 
the leadership of G. M. Dimitrov into a 
national committee, Bulgaria Free and 
Independent. 


Equally important is the International 
Peasant union, established in Washington 
on July 4, 1947. This organization em- 
braced peasant representatives of Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Rumania. 
In January of the present year, the Polish 
peasant party, in the person of Stanislaus 
Mikolajczyk, joined the movement. Miko- 
lajczyk was elected president of the Union 
at its annual Congress on May 24, 1948. 


The International Peasant union has also 
received applications for membership from 
similar groups representing Czechoslo- 
vakia, Esthonia, Lithuania, Greece, France 
and China. The movement is significant, 
not only because it stands utterly opposed 
to Communism and communist domination, 
but much more because it stands com- 
mitted to fostering international under- 
standing and collaboration which will lead 
eventually to federation not only of the 
small nations subject to Soviet domina- 
tion, but to a complete European union. 


Negro Heads Palestine Mission 


The tragic death of Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, murdered allegedly by members of 
the Stern gang in Jerusalem, brought to 
light the presence in his U.N. mission of 
a distinguished American Negro. Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, who had been head of 
the civilian staff of the mission, was im- 
mediately appointed by Arkady A. Sobo- 
lov, acting U.N. secretary general, as head 
of the entire mission. 


Dr. Bunche, who is the grandson of a 
Negro slave, had been a member of the 
U.S. State department for some years, had 
attended the Dumbarton Oaks and San 
Francisco meetings and had been active 
in U.N. affairs since that time. In 1945 
he became director of the division of 
trusteeships of U.N. Since 1928 he has 
been a member of the faculty of Howard 
university and is at present director of 
the department of political science. 

Whether Dr. Bunche will take up the 
work of mediator in Palestine will be 
decided by the General Assembly at its 
Paris meeting. Dr. Bunche’s outspoken 
criticism of the Israel government and of 
Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok’s denun- 
ciation of the truce, as well as subse- 
quent Zionist attacks upon Dr. Bunche, 
make it unlikely that he will be given the 
position of mediator. 
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{BOOKS} 


THE UNION CHALLENGE TO MAN- 
AGEMENT CONTROL.—By Neil W. 
Chamberlain. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1948. x, 238 pp. $4.50. 


Described as the first of a series of 
books to come out of the Labor and Man- 
agement center of Yale University, this 
one is by a professor of economics at Yale 
who is also a research director for the 
Center. He is a colleague of E. Wight 
Bakke, and his book examines another 
facet of the union-management problems 
indicated in Bakke’s book of 1946, “Mutual 
Survival: The Goal of Unions and Man- 


agement.” 


It is this reviewer's opinion that this 
work of Chamberlain is one of the most 
important contributions in the field of social 
diagnosis in recent years. It is a scholarly 
work, based on careful factual research, 
probing deep into the causes of conflict 
between labor and management; a thought- 
ful treatise. The presentation is objective 
and orderly and thorough; the style of the 
writer, from the literary standpoint, is a 
little difficult for the reader. 


The author opens his account with a 
fine sketch of the traditional position of 
management, legally, functionally, struc- 
turally, socially. He describes the responsi- 
bilities and the authority of directive, ad- 
ministrative, executive management. He 
devotes three chapters to management as 
people of a social group, their training, 
environment, the influences to which they 
are subject. 


The degree of union penetration into the 
areas of managerial decisions is briefly 
sketched; detailed description of the intru- 
sions of the union into these areas in 
major industries—steel, autos, meat-pack- 
ing, public utilities—is relegated to a long 
appendix. Five chapters look to the pur- 
poses, the determinants, the mechanics, 
the personnel, and the competence of union 
penetration into the management spheres. 


Two questions follow: Should the union's 
role in management be limited? Can it be 
limited? The pro's and con's are listed; 
the author keeps his judgment to himself 
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with regard to the first question but seems: 
to be certain that the second question must; 
be answered in the negative. 


From the following discussion and ex-! 
amination of the seeming impasse in the: 
light of historical, legal, and institutional: 
perspectives, Chamberlain comes up with! 
his considered conclusion in a section he: 
calls “The Need for Functional Integra- 
tion.” 


This reviewer will leave the rest to the 
reader—the most interesting part of the 
book for the student of Catholic social 
platforms. The rest is, in reality, a care- 
fully reasoned exposition of the need and 
the possibility of the vocational group sys- 
tem of the Popes as the only solution, short 
of Socialism or a complete breakdown of 
the large-scale corporate enterprise sys- 
tem, of the labor-management problem 
right here in our United States. Catholic 
teaching, as such, is not so much as 
alluded to; but under the conventional 
language of the schools of business ad- 
ministration and the text-book terminology 
of the industrial organization courses, the 
reality of the papal program is described 
and advocated. 


This book is still another testimony, 
drawn from empirical research, powerfully 
corroborating the prescription long ago 
proposed and often since reiterated by 


the Vicar of Christ. . 
Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 
[ESBS e 
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THE NEGRO GHETTO.~—By Robert C. 
Weaver. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1948. 404 pp. $3.75. 


An acknowledged authority on housing. 
holder of B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 
from Harvard, Dr. Weaver here presents 
a grim detail in the sordid panorama of 
race relations. He has long studied the 
problem of inadequate housing, using op: 
portunity as either adviser or official ir 
the Interior department, PWA's Housing 
division, USHA, the National Defense Ad 
visory commission, OPM, WPB, the Wa 
Manpower commission, and as director o 


‘Chicago's Mayor's Committee on Race 


Relations. 


Some of the worst American slums are 


the Negro's heritage. Overcrowding, high 


rent, substandard conditions, violence or 
rioting, solid walls built by racial resi- 
dential covenants appear infallibly to mark 
the ‘black belts’ of larger American cities. 


Dr. Weaver gives abundant cases, charts 


and figures. He minces no words on real 
estate dealers and mortgage lenders, whom 
he calls conscienceless culprits whose god 
is their property. Two cases are cited of 
Catholic ‘churches’ encouraging covenants, 
but Dr. Weaver also quotes the more 
representative appeal for decent housing 
of the NCWC Seminar on Negro Prob- 
lems in the Field of Social Action (1946), 
as well as a similar statement by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches (1946). 


The whole ugly problem of Negro slums 
arises from constant immigration of South- 
ern families in search of better pay and 
relief from ‘jim-crow,’ unconvinced ap- 
parently of “amelioration of Negro condi- 
tions” by Dixie politicoes now desperately 
seeking Mexican farm labor. The north- 
ward trek called at least 750 Negroes a 
month for 10 years up to 1940 to only 14 
selected cities, and 1400 a month since 
then. Naturally, when property values are 
supreme and housing-needs unrecognized 
by civic government because of the influ- 
ence of “improvement associations,’ Negro 
immigrants must pile up in tight, high-rent 
ghettoes. For Chicago alone (where some 
25 per cent of the total population live in 
slums) has at least 70 “protective associa- 
tions’—maybe as high as 175—to hold 
the residential color-line, some even with 
staffs of employes and lawyers; in St. 
Louis the Real Estate board has managed 
quite well, as has the Mortgage conference 


in New York. 


While new and better housing for col- 
ored minorities is generally blocked by 
two basic deterrents, lack of land space 
and difficulties in securing financing, there 
are a number of principal factors besides 


‘race restrictive covenants which hem in 


minorities. They are 1) neighborhood and 
individual opposition to colored neighbors, 
2) agreements, practices and codes of ethics 
among real estate boards and operators, 
3) FHA acceptance and perpetuation of 
real estate practice, 4) neglect of the 
Negro market by private builders and 


sources of finance, 5) local government's 
fear to encourage Negro migration and 
6) development of exclusive one-class 
neighborhoods. These factors are uncov- 
ered and described here in order to reveal 
their important effect. 


The author discusses the international 
repercussions of our scandalous indiffer- 
ence, the social cost of slums and _ allied 
evils. He clearly proves this ghetto growth 
another by-product of racial segregation. 
A full picture of actual conditions, the 
book describes successful unsegregated 
housing experiments and suggests a pro- 
gram of positive action, ultimately to re- 
place the ghetto. Unhappily, the sole moti- 
vation for change is democratic housing. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
Race Relations conference. 
St. Mary's 


MAN AND THE STATE.—Edited by 
William Ebenstein. Rinehart and Com- 
pany, New York, 1947. xvi, 781 pp. 
$6.50. 


This is a collection of essays on political 
science representing 112 articles or docu- 
ments. The work is edited by Dr. William 
Ebenstein, who is an associate professor 
of politics at Princeton university. Dr. 
Ebenstein has written introductory chap- 
ters for each section, explaining the order 
and development of the book. The im- 
press of his ideas is, consequently, upon 
the book, and it is evident that, according 
to Dr. Ebenstein, all roads lead to some 
form of democratic socialism. 


The first section of the book deals with 
the foundations of democracy and various 
notions of freedom. In the second and 
third parts the editor presents essays on 
anti-democratic thought and discusses cap- 
italism, socialism and planning. The final 
part is entitled, “From Nationalism to 


World Order.” 


The reader is presented with an im- 
mense wealth of material drawn from the 
foremost philosophers and political theorists 
of the western world in the modern era. 
The articles are not arranged chronologi- 
cally, but rather logically, or, in the words 
of the editor, according to the ‘great 
issues.” Such focalizing gives unity to the 
book and emphasizes its central ideas, but 
it is liable to cause misunderstanding, chiefly 
from neglect of historical sequence and 
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background. In this bewildering melange of 
philosophies, a Catholic should have his 
own well in hand. 


There are excellent articles by Harold 
Laski (when he is not philosophizing), 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Friedrich A. Hayek and 
Albert Guerard. An address by Dr. Harold 
C. Urey, Nobel prize winner and professor 
at the University of Chicago, on the “Atom 
and Humanity’ is superbly challenging 
and should be put into the hands of every 
member of the U.N. General Assembly. 


While Professor Ebenstein permits those 
opposed to his views to have their say, 
his friends always have the last and usually 
the longer say. 

The dilemma facing the reader of this 
book is that of accepting either totalitar- 
ianism or collective planning. Some atten- 
tion should be given to the need for moral 
improvement of man if the abuses that 
creep into capitalism and democracy in 
many states are not to rise with even 
greater ease in a planned system. 

Someone has said wisely that if all men 
lived the one commandment, “Thou shalt 
not steal,” even capitalism could produce 
“planning.” Yet natural law and moral 
rights in the scholastic sense, with the ex- 
ception of four pages devoted to Maritain 
on “Natural Law and Human Rights,” 
find little mention in this survey. 


To collect a representative summary of 
political thought affecting the west and, at 
the same time, to omit the great scholastic 
contribution, built up from Saint Augustine 
to Pope Pius XII, is to overlook a large 
and pivotal segment of political thought. 

FREDERICK J. ADELMANN, S.J. 
Boston College 


THE PRIEST AND THE PROLETAR- 
IAT. — By Robert Kothen. Sheed & 
Ward, New York, 1948. 64 pp. $1.50. 


Most Jesuits are tinged with the bour- 
geois spirit. True, their intimate convic- 
tion of the dignity of man and the uni- 
versal coverage of Christ's redemptive sac- 
rifice make them eager to gain the souls 
of all men. Like St. Paul, they wish to 
be all things to all men to gain all for 
Christ. And yet, their background; their 
preoccupation with the things of the mind, 
the sciences, the humanities; their associa- 
tion with students drawn for the most part 
from well-to-do Catholic families; their 
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contacts with professional men of the 
world, exert a subtle but constant pressure, 
molding their sympathies and secretely 
shaping their judgments. Not even the 
most intelligent and wide-awake amongst 
us can escape the influence in some degree 
or other of the cultural atmosphere about 
him. 

One might ask if a Jesuit were not ex- 
cused by reason of this cultural environ- 
ment from direct interest in the working 
classes. One has only to read Father 
Friedl’s inspiring article in the September 
Social Order to find a clear answer. We 
are obliged to be interested. The words 
of the Vicar of Christ were addressed to 
all priests. 

“Go to the workingman, especially 

where he is poor and in general go to 

the poor.” 

At the beginning of this little book the 
author quotes the bitter words of Mon- 
signor Seipel, former Chancellor of Austria: 
“Modo Capitalismo, vivit Ecclesia Cath- 
olica."’ There is enough truth in that barb 
to make it sting. It is perhaps another way 
of stating what Pius XI said—that the 
laboring masses have been lost to the 
Church. 


The separation between priest and peo- 
ple has been deeper and more tragic in 
Europe than in America, but who will 
say that all is well with us here? Com- 
placency exists only among those who 
know nothing of the actual state of affairs. 

The Priest and the Proletariat, can be 
read at a single sitting. It describes the 
situation in France and the new methods 
of apostolate which are being tried in 
order to reestablish contact with the masses. 
There are many quotations from the writ- 
ings of priests who have taken off their 
cassocks and put on overalls. The Jesuit, 
Perrin’s book, Priest-Workman in Ger- 
many, is lavishly quoted. The attitude of 
the French hierarchy is given special treat 
ment. The author prudently includes id 
his book the Declaration of the Assembly 
of Cardinals and Archbishops of France 
which sets down wise regulations and 
restrictions with regard to the new apos- 
tolate. 

This is a stimulating book and no 
Jesuit will begrudge the hour required to 
read it. | 


Gorpon GeorceE, S.J. 
St. Mary's College 


THE ALIEN AND THE ASIATIC IN 
AMERICAN LAW.~By Milton R. 
Konvitz. Cornell University press, Itha- 
ca, N. Y., 1946. xiv, 299 pp. $3.00. 


While the policy of the United States 
had from the beginning of the Republic 
favored immigration, there had always 
been an undercurrent of political uneasi- 
mess about foreigners, as was manifested 
as early as the Alien act, 1798. In the late 
nineteenth century economic competition 
gave renewed opposition to immigration. 
A series of statutes excluded Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos and other Orientals, as 


well as anarchists. 
| 
_ As anti-alien sentiment grew, laws per- 


‘mitting expulsion of Chinese persons and 
of those holding anarchist opinions were 
passed, and other laws have restricted 
rights of naturalization for reasons of race, 
color or opinion. When it was impossible 
to expel aliens (and this was the most 
common condition), restrictions were 
placed upon their liberties. Thus laws 
were enacted to restrict aliens’ rights to 
own land, to work at various trades and 
professions, to share in natural resources 
and to marry. 


In many instances the rights of aliens 
have been vindicated before the courts, 
but land ownership and occupational re- 
strictions still remain in many states. The 
state of New York, for instance, places 
restrictions upon 27 occupations. 


The final chapter, on treatment of Japa- 
nese-Americans in World War II, is a 
more specialized analysis. Professor Kon- 
vitz examines three cases heard by the 
Supreme Court involving, respectively, the 
regulations on curfew, exclusion from cer- 
tain specified areas, internment. Lisette 
be noted that all these cases involve Amer- 
ican citizens who were proscribed for the 
mere reason of racial, not national, origin. 


The book is a reminder that there is 
much legal reform to be accomplished be- 
fore the alien and the Oriental (whether 
citizen or alien) can be assured of just 
treatment in the United States. Through- 
out the nineteenth century the alien, what- 
ever his qualifications and whatever con- 
tribution he was able to make socially or 
economically, was compelled to begin at 
the bottom of the social and economic 
ladder. This condition still prevails in our 
legal tradition and our cultural attitudes. 


THE GREAT TRADITION, The Demo- 
cratic Idea (Fenwick Lectures). — By 
Jerome G. Kerwin. Declan X. McMul- 


len company, New York, 1948. 91 pp. 
$1.50. 


In these three brief lectures presented 
at the College of the Holy Cross, Professor 
Kerwin of the University of Chicago has 
attempted to present the 2,000-year history 
of the idea of democracy in the Western 
World, to point out the dangers that beset 
the democratic ideal in our own day, and 
to make some practical suggestions by 
which democracy here in the United States 
(and by consequence in the entire world) 
may be improved and conserved. 


In the first lecture he has traced the 
development of the idea of democracy from 
Plato and Aristotle, with their insistence 
that man by nature was a rational and a 
political animal, through the contribution 
of Christianity, with its insistence on 
responsibility, freedom, and the dignity of 
man, to the development of an incipient 
democratic ideal during the Middle Ages— 
an ideal which was to be frustrated by the 
political thinkers of the Renaissance with 
their teaching of monarchy and nationalism, 


The second lecture outlines the attack 
on the democratic ideal begun by Marsilius 
of Padua, continued through Hobbes, com- 
pleted by Fascism and Marxism. ‘The 
third lecture, “The Practice of Democracy,” 
perhaps the most valuable of the three, 
briefly details the way in which Ameri- 
can Catholics can best improve democracy 
—by action on the local political level. 


As an historical summary of political 
ideas the book can help to codify and 
synthecize the conclusions of one already 
fairly well versed in political science; for 
the beginner, it will give good orientation 
for future reading. Professor Kerwin’s in- 
sistence that government becomes decadent 
and tyrannical the instant it denies the 
existence of a natural law binding all men 
and giving them certain natural rights and 
obligations is admirable; not so certain is 
his implicit assumption that Catholic prin- 
ciples, if allowed to develop without bar- 
rier, will always develop a democratic type 
of government. ‘T’he statement may be 
true, but I would prefer to see it proved 
before it is assumed. 

R. F, Smiry, S.J. 
St. Mary's College 
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